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have group 
policy that helps cover 


long-term care 


the place 
elderly people 
want most. 
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The Aetna Long Term Care Plan policy 
available through employers that provides 
daily benefit either nursing facility 
home. covers care provided com- 
panions members the family. not 
only helps protect your financial resources, 
also helps assure you have choice you 
feel comfortable with when the time comes 
make it. find out more, please write: 
Long Term Care, Post Office 
Box 303, Hartford, 06141. 
Aetna. policy more. 


© 1991 Aetna Life Insurance Company 
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According J.D. Power Associates, 
the Town Country has the 
best customer satisfaction ranking any minivan. 
comfortable margin. 


American family never had luxurious. abundance leather. Power 

windows and door locks. And the American family never had safe. With 


minivan air bag* Anti-lock brakes. the available all-wheel drive. 


It's wonder Town Country 


“ 


owners are more satisfied 


than any other 


owners the And for 1992, 


now offer the Owner’s Choice Protection Plan. Choose between 3-year/36,000-mile 
bumper-to-bumper warranty 7-year/70,000-mile powertrain warranty!t Which should make 


next margin even more comfortable. For more information, call 1-800-4A-CHRYSLER. 
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*Fully effective only with seat belt. t].D. Power and Associates 1991 Light Duty Truck Customer Satisfaction with product quality and dealer service. Study based on a total of OFFICIAL SPONSOR A 
10,458 consumer responses on 1990 models. tt First owner chooses either 1/12 basic with 7/70 powertrain OR 3/36 basic warranty. 3/36 excludes normal maintenance, pethe Ba tg OX 
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adjustments and wear items. See these limited warranties and details at dealer. Restrictions apply. 36 USC 380 
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From the founding editorial 


“dumb” question from Paul Solman, page 


Reinventing the Media 


Beyond Broadcast Journalism 

How the new technological are 

rearranging the electronic landscape 

JON KATZ 


The Newspapers’ Identity Crisis 

look three key strategies including 

the paperless newspaper the struggle for survival 

DOUG UNDERWOOD 
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The October Surprise: 
Enter the Press 


The charge treason. Three magazines have 

tried the case and come different conclusions. 

How persuasive their evidence? 

STEVE WEINBERG 


The subpoena club 


The dearly departed: Sunday 
magazines 
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children: the 
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GOYS WILL GOYS 


James Stewart really anti-Semite? The 
question raised once again Michael 
excellent treatment the subject 
(“The Chutzpah Man vs. Den Thieves,” 
January/February). The answer, 
course, no. 

Stewart was simply documenting anti- 
Semitism (although never said his 
book). doing so, however, raised the 
opportunistic hackles attorney Alan 
Dershowitz, who upon completing his 
defense Leona Helmsley accepted 
Michael Milken (one the “thieves” 
Stewart’s book) client. Somehow able 
scrounge $45,000, Mr. Dershowitz 
took out full-page The New York 
Times, which excoriated Stewart for 
pointing out that his client and virtually all 
others about whom wrote negatively were 
Jewish. 

Although Dershowitz was right 
smelling anti-Semitism, missed the 
source mile. was not Stewart The 
Wall Street Journal (where Stewart works) 
that selected targets for prosecution the 
insider trading sweep the century. was 
the SEC and the U.S. Attorney General. One 
need only glance the dramatis personae 
offered Stewart’s book find evidence 
anti-Semitism. was mere coincidence 
that most the suspects and defendants 
the sweep were Jews and the prosecutors 
gentile? 

Are believe that during the decade 
abject greed, one Smith Barney ever 
copped unsavory million two privi- 
leged information, that names like 
Milford, Smith, and Watson never appeared 
the suspicious trading screens the SEC 
war room? Are Christian insiders better 
covering their tracks than Jews? did men 
like SEC enforcement chief Gary Lynch and 
U.S. Attorney Rudolph Giuliani simply have 
trouble believing that anything unseemly 
could happening the Racquet Club, 
that those suspicious trading patterns the 
Putney Dillworth Fleecer account had some 
plausible legitimacy? Both Lynch and 
Giuliani have admitted selective prosecu- 
tion. Neither had the manpower chase 
after every thief Wall Street. (Even the 
KGB couldn’t have handled that caseload.) 
But difficult believe that the drift- 
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nets their agencies dragged through the 
slime for ten years few goyim were 
found. 

But what purpose would serve for Mr. 
Dershowitz accuse the U.S. government 
anti-Semitism? The government’s case 
closed. 

MARK DOWIE 
POINT REYES STATION, CALIF. 


DAVID DUKE: RERUN 


Having endured three years angry letters 
and telephone calls from David Duke sup- 
porters upset about our critical coverage, 
was rather baffled free-lance writer 
Jeanne Amend’s article, “The Picayune 
Catches With Duke” (cur, January/ 
February). Her thesis seemed that until 
the recent Louisiana gubernatorial runoff, 
The Times-Picayune’s coverage Duke 
was “minimalist.” Since the article did not 
quote anyone support this view, 
assume hers alone. 

But her piece ignored the foundation 
all good journalism the facts. Our record 
spans twenty years, beginning with the story 
wrote about Duke twenty-one-year- 
old arrested for fraudulently soliciting dona- 
tions for George Wallace New Orleans’ 
French Quarter. But more particularly refer 
the substantial and devastating body 
work spanning the three years since Duke 
launched his campaign for the Louisiana 
legislature 1989. 

would like present some the more 
compelling parts that record, well 
correct Amend’s reporting. 
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LOVE 


WHEN YOU 
GETOUR 
NAME RIGHT. 


Start with LYCRA capitals, quotes, italics other 
distinguishing manner. But always with capital 
(it's proper name). Add the say it's registered 
trademark. Then follow tell everyone 
our brand spandex fiber. Like this: 

LYCRA® spandex 
LYCRA® spandex has become hallmark fit, 
fashion and comfort quality products. 
using our name correctly you help protect the integrity 
and effectiveness this valuable Pont 
and all those who use it: yarn spinners, mills, 
manufacturers, retailers and consumers. 
for that you have our love and appreciation. 
you have any proper use questions phone 


1-800-64-LYCRA, today. 
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Amend contends that during Duke’s cam- 
paign for the Louisiana legislature the 
winter 1989, The Times-Picayune “oblig- 
ingly covered him his past had evapo- 
rated.” The one piece evidence she 
musters show pre-election nonchalance 
simply incorrect. She contends that only 
op-ed column did The Times-Picayune 
mention plan Duke publicized divide 
the U.S. into separate countries race, 
rather than according the “front-page 
prominence” another Louisiana newspa- 
per. The truth that Duke’s plan appeared 
two places our paper, the op-ed column 
and lengthy page-one profile Duke that 
was published February 1989, two 
weeks before the runoff for the legislative 
seat. That piece dealt extensively with 
Duke’s past. Amend acknowledges some 
the information the newspaper developed 
Duke’s plastic surgery, his failure pay 
taxes, his celebrations Adolf Hitler’s 
birthday. But while dwelling stories she 
claims the newspaper did not write, she does 
not find space mention, for example, our 
discovery that Duke was secretly funneling 
campaign money into company owned, 
that misrepresented his record ser- 
vice Southeast Asia. 

Our investigative reporter, Tyler Bridges, 


The 6th annual Felix Morley 
Memorial Journalism Competi- 
tion open young writers (25 
and under) and students whose 
published editorials, articles, re- 
views, essays reflect ap- 
preciation the free society. 
First prize, $2,500; total 
$7,500 awarded. Entry deadline: 
June 15, 1992. 


For rules and entry form, con- 
tact: Felix Morley Competition, 
Institute for Humane Studies, 
George Mason University, 4400 
University Dr., Fairfax, 
22030-4444. 
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has been covering Duke virtually full time 
since Duke burst onto the political scene 
1989. And, Howard Kurtz, The 
Washington Post’s media critic, observed 
column, “Much what the national press 
has written about Duke was first disclosed 
Times-Picayune reporter Tyler Bridges.” 
Kurtz went write that Times- 
Picayune has been odds with Duke since 
was Klux Klan leader the early 
1970s.” 

But don’t take his word ours. Ask 
David Duke. 

the newspaper was ever forgiving 
Duke passive its coverage him, 
Amend suggests, you wouldn’t know from 
Duke’s response. regularly attacks The 
Times-Picayune rallies, cut television 
commercial criticizing the newspaper, and 
election night placed large part 
the blame for his staggering defeat us. 

JIM AMOSS 
EDITOR 

THE TIMES-PICAYUNE 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jeanne Amend replies: Jim Amoss’s 
assumption that because the article quoted 
one criticizing The Times-Picayune’s 
pre-gubernatorial runoff coverage Duke 
must mine alone erroneous. Several 
critics the coverage Duke 
have gone the record. 

Jason Berry, New Orleans-based writer 
national reputation who criticized the 
Picayune’s coverage Duke New York 
Times op-ed piece, has said the New 
Orleans daily, “They could have stopped 
him [Duke] his tracks done the 
right way. was absolutely one the worst 
journalistic blunders that think this city 
has even seen. had been ex-Black 
Panther, they would have been pounding the 
guy relentlessly.” 

Lance Hill, co-founder the Louisiana 
Coalition Against Racism and Nazism, 
anti-Duke PAC that was the media’s great- 
est resource its coverage Duke, has 
said the Picayune, “They did not treat 
him subject investigative journalism; 
they took him his word. The Times- 
Picayune was the business managing 
the news, not reporting the news.” 

Regarding Amoss’s “compelling” evi- 
dence the Picayune’s “substantial and 
devastating” coverage Duke since his 
1989 Louisiana legislature campaign, did 
not contend that the Picayune “only” men- 
tioned racial redistricting plan 
op-ed column. pointed out that the story 
was treated major revelation given 
front-page play another, much smaller 
newspaper; this Amoss doesn’t dispute. The 


Picayune’s second reference the matter 
amounted two paragraphs, buried the 
middle lengthy article. 

Again, the Picayune did not “discover” 
that Duke had misrepresented his record 
service Vietnam. This was first explored 
Jason Berry Gambit year before the 
Picayune examined it. 

for the Picayune being source for the 
national press gathering information 
about Duke, much what the Picayune 
reported was first reported other 
Louisiana media. 


ABOUT THOSE SCOUTS 


was taken aback your Laurel the 
January/February issue The Washington 
Times for its series sexual abuse chil- 
dren volunteer Boy Scout leaders. The 
series ran after the Times had editorialized 
against allowing openly gay men become 
Boy Scout leaders well-publicized case 
former Eagle scout, who openly gay, 
being barred from becoming troop leader 
now before the courts California). The 
series never discussed the fact that most men 
who molest children are not gay, but hetero- 
sexually identified (even when the victims 
are young boys) and often married and with 
children their own. reporting the 
organization’s efforts improve volunteer 
selection, the Scouts’ discriminatory and 
stereotype-promoting policy excluding 
gay men potential molesters was never 
examined. 

light the fight gay rights advo- 
cates change the Boy Scout’s gay-exclu- 
sion policy, the series’ failure differenti- 
ate openly gay men from pedophiles showed 
intentional editorial bias. 

BEN LEIBMAN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


THE ARMY VS. HAMILL 


indignant about Pete Hamill’s state- 
ment, his review novel John 
Katzenbach January/February), that 
“During the fighting wars, generals and 
their flacks almost always lie....” Mr. 
Hamill entitled his own opinions, but 
not his own facts. 

twenty-three-year Army veteran, have 
been military public affairs officer since 
1985. assignments, which include the 
Joint Information Bureau Dhahran, Saudi 
Arabia, during Desert Storm, have put 
close proximity scores Army generals 
and their public affairs officers. have never 
seen Army general his public affairs 
officer lie anyone! Hamill simply 
wrong. 

might add that Harris poll released 
last August, percent the respondents 
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$7,500 
freedom 


expressed “great deal confidence” the 
U.S. military, while the print media garnered 
percent rating; did slightly better 
percent. These numbers would suggest 
credibility problem, but not with the military. 
JOHN GARLINGER 

LIEUTENANT COLONEL, U.S. ARMY 
DIRECTOR, ARMY PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 

NEW YORK BRANCH 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 


NOW, SEE HERE, SIR! 
Gary Moore wonders whether southern jour- 
nalism has “Gone With the Wind” 
January/February). The article makes 
wonder whether Moore read any southern 
journalism beyond the big dailies lately. 

speak from three perspectives. First, 
work for alternative weekly that CJR has 
praised for its “spine steel.” recent 
years, have written about the power 
big-business lobbyists, the havoc wreaked 
hazardous waste incinerator, and the 
subhuman conditions created negligent 
landlords. have taken the tobacco 
industry, the criminal justice system, and 
both political parties and have made 
difference. 

We’re not alone. Throughout the South 
there’s network alternative weeklies 
committed both raising hell and defining 
the meaning southernness the 1990s. 
Travel Little Rock (Spectrum Weekly), 
New Orleans (Gambir), Austin (Texas 
Observer), and find reporters who are 
not afraid take aim the power brokers 
and good ol’ boys who make the South such 
journalist’s dream. 

Second, I’m contributing editor for 
Southern Exposure magazine, which beat 
out The New Yorker and Harvard Business 
Review win the 1990 National Magazine 

Award for its exposé the southern poultry 
industry. It’s ironic that Moore laments the 
fall Southern magazine while ignoring the 
most hard-hitting regional magazine the 
country. Southern Exposure has taken 
everyone from S&L crooks lax environ- 
mental regulators. What midwestern New 
England magazine can claim such record? 

Finally, for the past two years have 
judged the Institute for Southern Studies’ 
Southern Journalism Awards and rest 
assured that tough reporting does take place 
among dailies the South, often with the 

mellifluous southern drawl whose loss 
Moore seems mourn. The Tallahassee 
Democrat’s recent profile river 
destroyed Procter and Gamble was 
eloquent and damning piece reporting; 
was The Charlotte Observer’s profile 

Southern journalism has not gone with 
the wind. Large dailies like The Atlanta 

q 
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Journal and Constitution may losing their 

soul and becoming more like USA Today, 

but lot happens south the Mason-Dixon 

line that would make Edith Susong and 
Henry Grady right proud. 

BARRY YEOMAN 

ASSOCIATE EDITOR 

THE INDEPENDENT 

DURHAM, N.C. 


Gary Moore replies: While was roaming 
the vast landscape information the 
South, did take look the alternative 
press. was not impressed Mr. 
Yeoman. 


MOSCOW P.S. 


was surprised that your otherwise excellent 
article Susan Benesch Russian jour- 
nalism (“Letter From Moscow,” 
January/February) failed mention the gay 
and lesbian press the former Soviet 
Union. 

particular note the role the 
Moscow gay and lesbian newspaper, Tema. 
product glasnost, Tema was attacked 
the Communist party press last year 
the mouthpiece 
zoophilics, and pederasts” and was targeted 
Gorbachev’s Commission Public 
Morality “purveyor pornography.” 


199] 

SCIENCE 
JOURNALISM 


Honoring excellence 
science 
journalism 


During the coup, Tema’s Macintosh, laser 
printer, and copy equipment were used 
distribute copies Boris Yeltsin’s call 
arms. 

The fact that the gay and lesbian press 
flourishing the former Soviet Union 
has flourished the West seems part the 
journey Russian journalism “get life.” 

THOM PRENTICE 

LECTURER JOURNALISM 
SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY 
SAN MARCOS, TEXAS 


CORRECTION 

Dart the January/February issue the 
Contra Costa, California, Times, for 
“defensively skeptical” front-page article 
the release list the area’s top 100 
water users, inaccurately stated that the 
paper had failed note that one the 
largest users the list was Dean Lesher, 
the paper’s publisher. fact, Lesher’s name 
did surface back-page sidebar listing the 
top users. (His affiliation with the Times, 
however, did not.) 


considered for publication the 
May/June issue, letters should received 
March 23. Letters subject editing 
for clarity and space. 


David Baron 
WBUR-FM 


Robert Cooke, Colen, Lane, 


Peter Laura Muha 


Newsday 
John Horgan 


Scientific American 


William Hurtis 


Kurtis Productions, Ltd. 


Leslie 
Chedd-Angier Production Co. 


The Awards honor excellence science 
writing newspapers, magazines, 

and 


For information how enter 
the 1992 competition, write 


AAAS, Office Communications, 
1333 Street, N.W., 


Washington, D.C. 20005; call 202-326-6440. 


THE 
SUBPOENA 
CLUB 


Fight 
Roll Over? 


the summer 1991, when Daisy 
Sanchez conducted interviews with two 
Puerto Rican nationalists accused 
1983 Wells Fargo robbery Hartford, 
Connecticut, she knew she could expect 
trouble: both men had jumped bail and 
gone underground. And, indeed, shorily 
after her interview was aired few 
months later San Juan’s WSUR, 
where she reporter, Sanchez 
received subpoena ordering her turn 
over her original taped interviews the 
FBI. 

Sanchez refused comply, and she 
was fortunate: December 10, feder- 
judge threw out the subpoena First 
Amendment grounds. Sanchez, hav- 
ing joined the relatively large crowd 
journalists who have received subpoe- 
nas, became member the much 
smaller club those who have fought 
against them and won. 

The practice demanding reporters’ 
tapes being endorsed the highest 
levels: January, U.S. Attorney 
General William Barr authorized sub- 
poena for unaired tapes made NBC 
alleged heroin dealers San 
Francisco warehouse. And February, 
Peter Fleming, the special Senate coun- 
sel investigating how information about 
Anita Hill’s sexual-harassment charges 
against Clarence Thomas was leaked, 
said would subpoena reporters 
Timothy Phelps Newsday and Nina 
Totenberg National Public Radio, 
and their news organizations. Lawyers 
for both reporters said the journalists 
would not answer any questions that 


could disclose sources and that they 
would not release any documents 
tapes that had not been printed broad- 
cast. 

According 1990 survey news 
organizations the Reporters Commit- 
tee for Freedom the Press, television 
stations get the lion’s share subpoe- 
nas. Even though the majority the 
respondents the survey were newspa- 
pers, television stations reported getting 
77.4 percent the total 4,408 subpoe- 
nas that were served news organiza- 
tions 1989. 

Those numbers didn’t surprise Jane 
Kirtley, executive director the com- 
mittee. “The volume has with the 
immediacy the medium,” she says. 
“The courts have become extremely lib- 
eral about introducing videotape evi- 
dence.” 

The committee’s report, part 
five-year study, the first study sub- 
poenas and their effect journalists 
since more limited effort 1970, 
according Kirtley, who says the pur- 
pose the report “to statistically 
show what know our hearts 


JUST SAYING NO: Many 
reporters comply with subpoe- 
nas. Not Daisy Sanchez. 


true.” And what the committee knows 
from its years counseling reporters 
their legal rights that subpoena 
the mere threat one has chilling 
effect journalist’s ability inform 
the public. 

Beyond the fear being asked 
divulge confidential sources, much 
that chill comes from the fear that, 
complying with subpoena, the press 
tool the government. And although 
most journalists want part them, 
resisting subpoenas can cost lot 
time and money. Florida daily, for 
example, wrote its survey response 
that subpoenas had become common 
was forced budget $8,000 month 
attorney fees battle them. Such 
expenses, Kirtley notes, can inhibit 
tough reporting. 

The fear subpoenas can also put 
news organizations between rock and 
hard place with regard what 
with notes and tapes keep them for 
libel protection get rid them 
avoid complying with subpoenas? (see 
“Should Reporters Torch Their Notes?” 
January/February 1986). Kirtley 
says she constantly asked for advice 
about that dilemma, and the commit- 
tee’s survey shows that news organiza- 
tions have widely differing policies 
how resolve it. 

fact, most news organizations, 
when they receive subpoena, simply 
comply. This sometimes includes orga- 
nizations with money, such NBC. 
Only few minutes the heroin-case 
tapes ran NBC Nightly News, and the 
network’s stated policy “not pro- 
vide outtake material that has not been 
broadcast, even response subpoe- 
nas.” But the network apparently 
finessed its own policy feeding the 
footage several hours material 
affiliates, and then contending 
news release that all the material had 
been “broadcast.” NBC spokesper- 
son conceded reporters, however, that 
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she didn’t know whether any affiliates 
had run any the tapes. 

The NBC episode included another 
twist, one that the rising popularity 
television stories and programs about 
police work may make more familiar: 
the network’s working relationship with 
the Customs Department videotaping 
the heroin cache prompted the judge 
the case rule that the broadcaster had 
effectively become government agent. 
The judge then threatened dismiss the 
case against the alleged drug dealers 
NBC did not deliver the tapes. 

complying with subpoena, NBC 
hardly alone. According the com- 
mittee’s report, news outlets complied 
fully with 56.5 percent the subpoenas 
they received, challenged fewer than 
percent those subpoenas court, and 
succeeded quashing about three quar- 
ters them. 

Although the committee’s study 
incomplete, Kirtley and her colleagues 
have already put the initial results 
good use. “We joined the amicus brief 
Daisey Sanchez’s case,” Kirtley says. 
“And our report was used quash her 
subpoena.” 

Annette Fuentes 
Fuentes assistant editor New York 
Newsday. 


MISSING 
SUNDAY 


decade ago there were about sixty 
Sunday newspaper magazines across 
the country. Since 1983 more than 
third have been killed off, thirteen the 
last three years alone, (see chart above). 
Just about everyone initially fingers the 
recession the culprit this murder 
mystery, but the clues point 
accomplice waning commitment 
the part publishers. 

With few exceptions, Sunday mag- 
azines have always lost money. The 
Omaha World-Herald’s Magazine 
the Midlands, for example, which fold- 
last year, had operated loss since 
the 1970s some $200,000 annually 
recent years. the past, papers 
absorbed such costs because the snazzy 
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Newspaper 


The Oregonian (Portland) 

Newsday 

The Courier-Journal (Louisville) 
Omaha World-Herald 

New York Daily News 

The Oakland Press (Pontiac, Mich.) 


Westchester Rockland Newspapers 
(eleven suburban New York dailies) 


Las Vegas Review Journal 


The Detroit News 


Democrat and Chronicle (Rochester, N.Y.) 


Atlanta Journal and Constitution 
The Columbus Dispatch 


The Sacramento Bee 


publications provided touch class 
and had devoted following. 

why have things changed? 
“Sunday magazines evolved the six- 
ties because they could provide four- 
color, good-reproduction advertising,” 
says Tom Shroder, executive editor 
The Miami Herald’s Tropic. “Since 
then, color quality the regular paper 
has improved, the magazines are 
longer unique. Preprinted inserts further 
eroded the base.” 

The shift toward magazine-style 
point-of-view writing and analysis 
the main sections newspapers has 
also made Sunday magazines less dis- 
tinctive. Portland’s Oregonian replaced 
its classy and popular Northwest with 
sophisticated four-color broadsheet sec- 
tion, Northwest Living, which Ellen 
Emry Heltzel, editor both, sees 
successful merger magazine and 
newspaper styles. The Milwaukee 
Journal’s Wisconsin magazine rare 
financial success story among mid-sized 
dailies largely because “there’s not 
much done the other parts the 
paper with magazine-style presenta- 
tion,” says editor Alan Borsuk. “It’s 
easier establish ourselves 


Magazine Last year 


publication 


Northwest 1991 


The Newsday Magazine 


The Courier-Journal 


Magazine the Midlands 


Daily News Magazine 1990 


Oakland Magazine 1990 


Suburban People 1990 


The Nevadan Today 1990 


Michigan Magazine 1989 


Upstate 1989 


Atlanta Weekly 1989 


The Capitol 1989 


The Sacramento Bee 


While the locally produced magazine 
becomes increasingly rare, the two 
nationally syndicated publications 
Parade and USA Weekend —are thriv- 
ing. Parade’s circulation, for example, 
shot from million 1985 nearly 
million today because 
picked seventy-two newspapers dur- 
ing that time, some which had mag- 
azine that was later dropped. 

The substitution often unpopular 
with readers. After the Omaha World- 
Herald shut down its fifty-year-old 
Magazine the Midlands and slipped 
Parade into the paper, the Herald was 
flooded with calls and letters. “People 
come and say, mistake. 
Too bad you did that. Don’t even put 
Parade our paper,’” says Dave 
Hendee, the former Midlands editor. 
Bill Donaldson, the Herald’s vice-presi- 
dent for sales, defends the paper’s deci- 
sion. folding the magazine, says, 
the Herald was able put the savings 
into local news coverage. 


Mary Collins 
Collins free-lance writer based 
Arlington, Virginia. 


Dearly Departec 


More than 1,200 Friday evenings have passed since that Friday 1967 when Washington Week Review was first 
broadcast live from the nation’s capital. Long regarded “must viewing” for anyone interested impact the nation and 
the world, Washington Week Review the longest running news program PBS and this year celebrates its 25th anniversary. 


AMERICA 


quarter century ago, economics seldom surfaced 
national debates. The great issues were war and peace, race and 
social unrest; but the economy seemed take care The 
U.S. had come out World War dominating the share 
global production; was the undisputed economic leader 
the world. Even recession seemed thing the past: TIME 


magazine 1965 ran cover story 


ALAN MURRAY 
RECREATING THE NATION’S 
ECONOMIC FUTURE. 


British economist John Maynard 
Keynes saying his ideas had tamed the 
sad cycle boom and bust. 

the last twenty-five years, however, all that has 
changed. The ravages inflation, stagflation and recession have 
taken their toll. Wages have sagged, and American business has 
watched its competitive position steadily erode. The Soviet 
Union has been replaced the minds many Americans 


Japan; the “missile gap” has given way the “productivity gap.” 


And economic stories have pushed their way onto the front 


pages the nation’s newspapers and the top the nightly 
news shows. 

Today, you ask Americans name the strongest 
economy the world, they'll tell you margins two 
one that it’s Japan. you ask them whether they are 

confident their children’s generation 


will live better than their own, 


majority will say The American 
Dream the promise steadily 
rising living standards fading. 

Some have said the U.S. now 


inevitable process economic decline much like that which 


overtook Great Britain century ago, Rome two millennia 
ago. They argue that societies move neat cycles, first 


concentrating accumulating wealth, then merely managing 


this milestone year, we've invited the Washington Week Review family correspondents share their perspective quarter 
century change. Here, Alan Murray, deputyWashington bureau chief The Wall Street Journal and regular panelist Washington Week 


Review, questions whether there prosperity penury our future. 


ECONOMIC 


wealth, and, finally, losing it. “lazy,” Japanese Prime Minister Kiichi Miyazawa recently 

But that analysis too glib, too fatalistic, for most asserted; but they need organized, equipped and 
Americans. The U.S. still the largest and most productive educated way that will let them reach their full potential. 
economy the world. And the great story the next quarter challenging time, but also exciting time. 
century will how the nation struggles maintain that Americans have always been uniquely confident our ability 
position, prevent decline, shore sagging living change history. With the Cold War over, the coming years 
standards and address the problems that were uncovered offer chance rebuild the nation’s economy and 
the last quarter century. recreate the future. 


American education, which now lags 
frightfully behind world standards areas like 


math and science, will have overhauled. 


Join Alan Murray, moderator Paul Duke and 
distinguished panel Washington-based 
journalists each Friday evening for Washington 


The federal government will have get its Week Review, broadcast PBS stations 
house order. Business investment WASHINGTON nationwide. Washington Week Review 
will have greatly increased. Managers REVIEW produced WETA, Washington, D.C., and 


JECLINE 


“BETTER” 
PAPER 


It’s secret that small-town newspaper 
editors have deal with pressure from 
local bigwigs. But last fall the tradition 
was taken one step further tiny 
Postville, lowa: community leaders put 
their proudly independent town weekly 
out business. 

weary Patrick Huber, editor and 
publisher the ninety-eight-year-old 
Postville Herald, cleared out his store- 
front office days before Thanksgiving 
and left town December. Selling the 
paper $60,000 loss the rival 
Postville Leader, Huber conceded victo- 
the Postville Community 
Improvement Committee, which only 
nine months earlier had invited the 
Leader open shop. was the cli- 
max long battle between Huber and 
several community leaders who felt 
Huber’s “negative” reporting hurt the 
town’s image. 

“Postville, like many small communi- 
ties, decaying,” says Huber, who, 
fifty-one, planning new career 
computer programming. “I’m sure that 
was part the problem. People saw 
that things were not like they were ten 
fifteen years ago, and they tried 
find someone blame. was the mes- 
senger who was blamed because was 
doing job.” 

What Huber’s job was supposed 
depends who you talk this farm 
town 1,473 the hills northeast- 
ern Iowa. Arriving Postville 1985 
with master’s degree journalism 
and smattering daily newspaper 
experience, Huber says knew was 
hardly typical what Postville had 
come expect from its editors. 

thought, maybe work,” Huber 
says. “Maybe the small-town paper 
does not have about who ate din- 
ner with whom, who died last week, and 
who won the local ball game. thought 
Postville could trained appreciate 
the value quality journalism.” 
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Back issues his fallen paper show 
that Huber aimed high. Although his 
stories consistently took folksy tone 
and often included opinion and analysis, 
Huber mostly used aggressive 
approach covering his four-county 
beat. Typical items included: 

interview with the administrator 
Postville’s Community Memorial 
Hospital, Huber’s very first issue, 
which the administrator warned that the 
hospital might forced close. 
number readers were upset that 
Huber had treated this news, says. 
But the hospital eventually did close. 

front-page, six-part series 
drug use rural Iowa. later col- 
umn, Iowa Senator Tom Harkin, now 
presidential candidate, praised the series 
and said had read the articles into 
congressional subcommittee record. 

Huber’s revelations that the state- 
funded Big Four Fair board had sched- 
uled its annual fair while ignoring 
smaller groups specifically the wives 
local volunteer firefighters, who had 
set aside the same weekend for their 
Firettes’ Annual Fun Days. 

Associated Press report citing 
Postville State Bank for having one 
Iowa’s lowest ratios loans assets. 
Huber says PSB bank officials never 
advertised the paper again. 

Such coverage did not endear Huber 
the local establishment. the sum- 
mer 1990, group some fifteen 
bankers and businessman formed the 
Postville Community Improvement 
Committee bolster the town’s flag- 
ging fortunes. Working conjunction 


TALK ABOUT FEEDBACK: When 
ers didn't like his aggressive 
coverage, they invited another 
newspaper into town. 


with consultant from the University 
Northern Iowa, they held town meet- 
ing and established Postville’s top three 
development priorities: stronger educa- 
tion, more housing and “better 
newspaper.” 

After shopping around for publisher 
that fall, the committee found Dan 
Witte, president News Publishing 
Inc., chain weeklies based Black 
Earth, Wisconsin. Witte set office 
directly across the street from the 
Herald and hired Barb Seichter, pub- 
lic relations specialist, editor. The 
lead story Seichter’s first issue, pub- 
lished February 13, 1991, was 
update the activities the Postville 
Community Improvement Committee. 
Her first editorial said, part, “We 
aren’t interested uncovering creat- 
ing 

December 1991, Charles Wittman 
replaced Seichter editor. Huber, 
says, never completely understood the 
role small-town newspaper. 
are subtleties you have aware of,” 
Wittman says, “but don’t consider 
them restrictions. think there ele- 
ment boosterism.” Wittman himself 
was replaced Kevin Land January. 

handful Postville residents inter- 
viewed about the two newspapers 
agreed that “the big shots” basically 
decided shut the Herald down. 
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However, they also said they were 
never particularly devoted Huber’s 
newspaper and always considered him 
outsider. Residents give Postville 
State Bank president Ronald Taylor and 
Citizens State Bank president James 
Lage much the credit for killing the 
Herald. Neither Taylor nor Lage would 
comment, and the improvement com- 
mittee’s official spokesman, local 
veterinarian, said would not 
comment unless could review 
article before publication. 

Tom Johnson, general manager 
what now the Herald-Leader, says his 
paper not puppet” the business 
community, Huber charges. Rather, 
says, the paper willing work 
with the community instead against 
it. real service-oriented and are 
conscious the people’s wishes,” 
says. 

Huber never stopped trying “edu- 
cate” his readers. Even when had 
report the efforts kill his own 
paper, Huber’s copy remained remark- 
ably neutral. However, could not 
resist printing 1988 public television 
transcript detailing how Dan Witte, 


News Publishing, had fired one his 
editors for displeasing advertiser. 
also included quote from 1989 col- 
umn Geneva Overholser The Des 
Moines Register: “The best thing can 
give Iowans rarer than good news. 
It’s good newspaper.” 


Kim Nauer and Steve Rhodes 


Nauer free-lance writer based 
Chicago. Rhodes reporter the 
Waterloo, lowa, Courier. 


MEXICO 


OFFSPRING 


1976, when ruling party leaders 
secretly campaigned oust Julio 
Scherer Garcia, hard-hitting editor 
Excélsior, then Mexico’s premier daily, 
some 230 the country’s most distin- 
guished journalists resigned from the 
paper and went with him (see “The 


Coup Excélsior,” September/ 
October 1976). They have since dis- 
persed found variety publica- 
tions that have largely broken free 
Mexico’s tradition government influ- 
ence over the press. 

Mexico City the hub virtually all 
political and intellectual life Mexico. 
Nearly thirty daily newspapers are pro- 
duced there, most them beholden 
the government through its distribution 
subsidized newsprint and its control 
advertising from government-owned 
industries. 

But Excélsior’s offspring have 
learned survive their own. Here 
the family tree: 

Proceso, founded 1976 
Excélsior’s former editor, national 
newsmagazine that retains many the 
writers who protested Scherer’s forced 
exit. 1982 lost its government 
advertising and nearly went under, but 
learned thrive without it. Proceso 
sometimes veers into yellow journalism, 
sometimes sounds trumpet for social 
change. Its preeminence among the 
nation’s newsmagazines attributed 
regular menu exposés such top- 


You Xerox 
Xerox. 


But don’t mind all you copy copy Xerox copier. 


fact, prefer it. Because the Xerox trademark should 


only identify products made us. Like Xerox copiers and 


Xerox printing systems. 


the term Xerox should always used 


course, helping protect our trademark also helps you. 


© 1991 XEROX CORPORATION. XEROX® The Document Company and Document Machines ase trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION. 36 USC 380 


The Document Company 


Because continue get what actually asking for. 


And not inferior copy. 
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ics nepotism, fraud, and incompe- 
tence. And Proceso not afraid blast 
the competition, running cover stories 
the for sale.” 

Nexos and Vuelta, Mexico City’s 
leading cultural and literary magazines, 
also operate under the direction for- 
mer Excélsior journalists, the most 
famous whom Mexico’s Nobel 
laureate Octavio Paz, who heads Vuelta. 
Nexos focuses less literature than 
issues, providing socialist critique 
society. 

Financiero, ten-year-old mod- 
erate newspaper, has drawn prominent 
journalists from the original 
clan, from the Proceso clique, from the 
disillusioned ranks other papers, and 
from generation younger, 
American-educated intellectuals bent 
exposing electoral fraud and discour- 
aging hasty concessions free trade 
negotiations with the U.S. Edited for 
the business community and liberal 
intellectuals, Financiero draws 
large audience and thrives without 
government subsidies. 

Este Pais, maverick new maga- 
zine the younger intellectual genera- 
tion, devoted scientific measure- 
ments public opinion. one its 
earliest issues the magazine, using ques- 
tionnaires and statistical analysis, con- 
cluded that the ruling PRI, 
Revolutionary Institutional Party, had 
used fraud win controversial 1990 
election. The magazine’s own polling 
data showed much stronger support for 
the leftist opposition party than official 
voting tallies had reported. Este Pais’s 
editorial coalition prominent intellec- 
tuals, public figures, and academics 
lends legitimacy its usually contro- 
versial findings. 

Norte, published some 450 
miles north Mexico City 
Monterrey, not linked veterans 
Excélsior, but its fierce independence 
makes spiritual cousin the 
Excélsior family. The most technologi- 
cally advanced paper the country, 
Norte pro-business and conservative. 
often runs hard, investigative pieces, 
most recently some the govern- 
ment’s ill-conceived preparations for 
the free trade accord. 

Regardless political and editorial 
differences, this extended family 
independent publications providing 


the government and the monolithic PRI 
with serious scrutiny. And their exam- 
ple has encouraged other journalists 
follow their lead. 

Ann Davis 
Davis student Columbia’s Graduate 
School Journalism. 


KEEPING 
SECRETS 


The FBI’s 
Information Bottleneck 


The FBI tells Congress that it’s 
swamped with Freedom Information 
Act requests that simply can’t keep 
up. Called before Congress 1990 
explain increasing delays, Emil 
Moschella, former head the bureau’s 
FOIA unit, produced brightly colored 
charts back that excuse. 

But FBI figures recently obtained 
the course lawsuit against the 
bureau tell another story. For example, 
while one Moschella’s charts dramat- 
ically showed that the FBI has been 


“closing” larger number requests 
each year since 1985, gave hint 
corollary trend: the bureau closing 
more and more requests for administra- 
tive reasons grounds that the 
requests are the records 
requested aren’t available, for example 
without processing and releasing 
single page documents. The FBI 
closed percent its 1990 requests 
this way. 

The internal documents and figures 
obtained the suit also show that while 
the number new requests sent the 
FBI each year has steadily and pre- 
dictably increased, the bureau just 
steadily has dumped the overload into 
swelling backlog, which, turn, han- 
dled steadily shrinking staff. 
Perennial underfunding the FOIA 
office, not some avalanche new 
requests, accounts for longer and longer 
more than ten years 
extreme cases. The FBI acknowledges 
sworn interrogatories that between 
1978 and 1988 period which 
funding for the FBI whole nearly 
tripled, $1.4 billion the bureau 
requested “no additional budget funds 
for FOIA compliance.” 

Writers also testified the 1990 


HOW THE FBI HANDLES FOIA REQUESTS 
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Freedom Information Act hearing. 
Among them was David Garrow, the 
City College New York political sci- 
ence professor whose Pulitzer-Prize- 
winning book about the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, Bearing the Cross, 
was based part FBI documents. 
told Congress that the FBI’s long 
delays “will inflict serious not fatal 
injury” research and writing. 


Seth Rosenfeld 


Rosenfeld, reporter for The San Francisco 
Examiner, obtained the internal FBI figures 
this story and chart the course 
lawsuit brought independently connec- 
tion with book writing. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


THE 

WHEEL 

FORTUNE 
EFFECT 


Dutch television has been something 
mess. Until fairly recently, eight non- 
profit groups representing different reli- 
gions and ideologies had complete con- 
trol the Netherlands’ three television 
stations. None the groups cooperated 
with each other; none was concerned 
with ratings; and all used the air waves 
push their own causes. 

typical evening few years ago 
might include American movie 
(often decade old), reruns of, say, The 
Cosby Show, and two separate thirty- 
minute nightly news programs. One 
government-funded organization pro- 
duced all news shows, but each the 
eight ideological groups made its own 
current affairs programs, occasionally 
the same issues and airing the 
same time. Rarely would programs 
appear the same slots from week 
week. 

But 1989, the dike finally burst. 
slick commercial outsider called RTL 
evaded Dutch regulations against profit- 
making the airwaves beaming 
its programs via satellite from nearby 
Luxembourg. The new station captured 
the public’s fancy and for better and 
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worse has transformed broadcasting 
the Netherlands. 

typical evening RTL includes 
cascade old favorites: the 
Family, Hill Street Blues, and 
forth, plus quiz shows, including the 
popular Wheel Fortune (in Dutch). 
News and public affairs offerings are 
meager, documentaries nonexistent. 
Low ratings quickly killed one program 
about Dutch politics. 

RTL 4’s managing director Ruud 
Hendriks explained the station’s 
approach back 1989, when began 
operations: “If the public wants 
cauliflowers each evening, will give 
them cauliflowers.” 

And RTL has aggressively counter- 
programmed. The most highly watched 
Dutch news program, NOS Journal, has 
been consistently losing viewers 
RTL soap opera, Good Times, Bad 
Times. Overall, RTL now garners 
much percent this small coun- 
try’s television audience. 

Public the Netherlands relies, 
part, advertising revenue, and 
RTL siphoning off some that 
money. The results? The once-staid 
public system has been forced adopt 
approach that will mean much less 
news and more attention ratings. 
Meanwhile, over the long term, public 
broadcasting facing financial crisis 
that may lead either bankruptcy 
commercialization. 

Kees van der Haak, university pro- 
fessor who doubles news station 
executive, worries that news “being 
expelled very unattractive hours. 
afraid that lot quality programs are 
going disappear from public broad- 
casting.” But van der Haak also sees 
positive effects. Public broadcasting, 
points out, been forced look 
what the public really wants. They used 
their programming with certain 
kind contempt for the viewers.” 
Now, says, there more cooperation 
and efficiency program production, 
which leads better quality some 
programs. 

The old system was cracking even 
before RTL arrived the scene. 
Many the controlling groups had 
begun produce almost interchange- 
able fare. Meanwhile, money had 
become issue. 


After RTL appeared, the Dutch 
government rescinded the no-profit rule. 
Last fall, fearing that all advertising rev- 
enue for public broadcasting would 
lost RTL the government opened 
the way for its own commercial station. 
likely that one the three Dutch 
public stations will become commercial, 
while the other two will remain non- 
profit. 

This new direction brings the 
Netherlands more line with most 
other countries Europe, where over 
the past decade public broadcasting sys- 
tems have been replaced least chal- 
lenged commercial stations. The 
movement toward more unified 
European economic community favors 
this trend. According European 
agreements, country can keep for- 
eign commercial stations from broacast- 
ing into its territory. 


Peter Vasterman and Robert Miraldi 


Vasterman teaches mass media the 
Institute for Journalism Utrecht, the 
Netherlands. Miraldi teaches journalism 
the State University New College 
New Paltz. 


THE HUGH HEFNER 
FIRST AMENDMENT AWARDS 


Established 1979 the Playboy 
Foundation, the awards honor indi- 
vidual efforts protect enhance 
First Amendment freedoms. 


Eligibility not restricted profes- 
sion, but nominees have come from 
the areas print and broadcast 
journalism, education, publishing, 
law, government and arts and enter- 
tainment. 


Entry Deadline: May 29, 1992. 


annual luncheon ceremony 
held honor the winners and 
present them with cash award 
$5000 and commemorative plaque. 


For information and entry blanks 
contact: The Playboy Foundation, 
680 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
60611, (312)751-8000. 


THE 
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UNCOVERING 
ABORTION 


Sisterhood cautious 


Nearly twenty years after Roe Wade, 
and with new court poised recon- 
sider it, abortion remains hot issue for 
politicans and for the press. What about 
women’s magazines? 

With combined circulation more 
than million, the twelve largest 
women’s magazines (excluding First 
For Women, fairly recent entry) have 
huge, predominantly female reader- 
ship. Yet throughout two decades 
controversy all twelve combined have 
only 137 articles that deal 
with abortion. They range from 
“Second Thoughts Abortion From 
the Doctor Who Led the Crusade For It” 
(Good Housekeeping, March 1976) 
Day Abortion Clinic” (Ladies’ 
Home Journal, November 1985) 
“Abortion: Will Lose Our Right 
Choose?” (Mademoiselle, July 1981). 

The more traditional, service-oriented 
magazines, often called the “Seven 
Sisters” Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Redbook, Good Housekeeping, 
Family Circle, Woman’s Day, and 
Better Homes and Gardens) have run 
only half many stories the five 
others (Glamour, Mademoiselle, Vogue, 
Cosmopolitan, and Self), which focus 
more style and beauty and aim for 
younger readers. Glamour and 
Mademoiselle alone account for nearly 
half the total. 

Roberta Synal, media relations coor- 
dinator Planned Parenthood 
Federation America, says, “Some 
women’s magazines don’t think it’s 
appropriate tackle the issue with their 
audience. They’re like politician who 
feels has appeal his constituen- 
cies.” 

One those constituencies adver- 
tisers. But Ruth Whitney, 
chief Glamour for twenty-four years, 
says that despite the magazine’s regular 
abortion coverage, she has “never heard 
peep from advertisers.” Similarly, 
Helen Gurley Brown, Cosmopolitan’s 
editor-in-chief since 1965, says she has 
“never had any trouble with advertisers” 


over abortion coverage. 

Brown concedes that she will impose 
her beliefs the editorial product only 
long “they don’t offend manage- 
ment cause sales drop.” the case 
abortion, Brown says she’s free 
publish what she wants. And what she 
wants the pro-choice point view. 
“As far I’m concerned, there 
other side,” she says. Whitney says 
Glamour, too, has always been pro- 
choice. “And for the most part, our 


THE “A” LIST 


Articles dealing with abortion 
the twelve largest women’s 
1972 through 1991 


Glamour 


Mademoiselle 
Vogue 

Good Housekeeping 


Cosmopolitan 

Redbook 

Family Circle 

Self 

Ladies’ Home Journal 
Day 

Better Homes and Gardens 


Total articles 


Based Readers’ Guide Periodical 
Literature, Infotrac, Access indexes, and 
some cases, for the years 1972 1974, the 
magazines themselves. 

*since 1979, when started. This number 
was provided the magazine. 


readers are,” she says, citing Glamour 
surveys. 

This attitude sends abortion oppo- 
nents the barricades. After Publishing 
News reported 1989 that meeting 
called Brown and held the offices 
Cosmopolitan brought together 
National Abortion Rights Action 
League’s executive director Kate 
Michelman and editors from many 
major women’s magazines (as well 
the editor CJR), several the maga- 


zines mentioned were flooded with out- 
raged letters charging the editors with 
pushing only one side the issue. 
they don’t consider that their 
readers aren’t necessarily pro-abortion,” 
says Nancy Myers, National Right 
Life Committee communications direc- 
tor. “The magazines that cater 
younger audience simplify the issue and 
act it’s anti-women against 
abortion.” 

One example how audience atti- 
tudes differ from publication publica- 
tion response 1988 piece 
Anna Quindlen that appeared The 
New York Times and later, slightly 
shorter version, Family Circle, which 
owned The New York Times 
Company. Quindlen wrote that she 
would not consider undergoing amnio- 
centesis because she would have the 
child regardless genetic findings. The 
response from Times readers was over- 
whelmingly negative; when she made 
the same point Family Circle, the 
response was generally positive. 

The editorial philosophies these 
twelve magazines, not surprisingly, are 
varied the magazines themselves 
and these differences are reflected 
their abortion coverage. Better Homes 
and Gardens, for example, which has 
not touched the abortion issue nearly 
twenty years, has more male readers 
nearly percent than the others, 
and trying shed its Seven Sisters 
label. focuses home improvement 
and family life. Although does run 
some articles such controversial top- 
ics “Talking Your Kids About 
AIDS,” abortion “is very heavily 
charged issue, and there’s not lot 
Better Homes and Gardens can add,” 
says editor-in-chief David Jordan. 
not experts it, simply 
avoided publishing about it.” 

Whitney Glamour, which has pub- 
lished more articles about abortion than 
any other the top dozen, contends 
that abortion too important issue 
for women’s magazines avoid. “If 
your market women, you have 
cater them,” she says. “It’s foolish for 
put our heads the sand. Women 
can disagree the issue it’s touchy 
but you can’t ignore it.” 


Josephine Ballenger 


Ballenger was recently intern 
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AND LAURELS 


DART the Mansfield, Ohio, News Journal, for 
slamming the brakes high-speed editorial zone. 
November the paper published syndicated Margulies 
cartoon that took sharp satiric note the precipitous drop 
sales new cars coming out Detroit: the drawing 
showed automobile salesman trying sell 1992 
sedan unenthusiastic customer using the follow- 
ing line: “...and for just $500 more, throw the entire 
dealership.” Three days later, highlighted box its 
editorial page, the paper backed away from the cartoon, 
declaring that had been “insensitive local dealers” and 
therefore not good taste. Rounding dangerously illogi- 
cal curve, the paper explained that “the prospects for the 
cartoon have considerable negative impact should have 
dictated that was not fair comment.” 


DART the Riverside, California, Press-Enterprise, 
for its overcharged account Nordstrom’s arrival the 
local retail scene. During the week the store’s grand 
opening September the paper fashioned for its news 
pages some eleven pieces and twenty-two photos 
“Nordie’s” policies, prices, and personnel, loudly acces- 
sorized with info boxes, time lines, and floor-by-floor 
guide its restaurants, beauty services, and ready-to-wear 
departments some 400 column-inches all. the 
September edition, the coverage was complemented 
twenty full pages, five them color, Nordstrom ads. 


LAUREL the Journal the American Medical 
Association, for fine piece corrective surgery after 
botched operation. Upon discovering that its May issue 
contained article the benefits Maharishi Ayur- 
Veda term which purported describe ancient 
system healing India but which fact the name 
trade-marked line products and services introduced 
1985 the Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, head the 
Transcendental Meditation movement and, further, 
upon learning that, contrary signed statements 
financial disclosure forms, the three impressively 
credentialed authors had strong interest the marketing 
and promotion the stuff, JAMA took heroic mea- 
sures resuscitate its reputation. its October issue, fol- 
lowing three-month probe associate editor Andrew 
Skolnick, JAMA exposed far more than the numerous con- 
sultancies, research grants, directorships, stock owner- 
ships, and other ties the entreprenurial yogi’s multimil- 


1992 


lion-dollar business that the authors had somehow forgot- 
ten mention: Skolnick found what appeared 
widespread pattern misinformation, deception, and 
manipulation such news media The Wall 
Journal, The Washington Post, The Boston Globe, and 
Harvard Magazine, well JAMA and The New 
England Journal Medicine. result Skolnick’s 
investigation, TM’s health-care business now being 
examined the National Institutes Health, congres- 
sional subcommittee, and the FDA. 


DART the San Antonio Express-News and reporter 
Jerome Curry, for giving new dimension the concept 
power steering. revealed the rival San Antonio 
Light, Curry for the past several months has been driving 
his personal vehicle Ford Econoline van registered 
company owned local businessman Eddie Garcia, the 
target federal grand jury investigation that Curry 
assigned cover. What’s more, during the time has 
been driving the van, Curry has produced number 
articles detailing Garcia’s claim that the probe vendet- 
against him the U.S. Justice Department. 
Explanations how Curry came acquire the van 
trade, for cash, combination both appear 
depend whom the Light reporters talked to, but there 
was nothing ambiguous about Garcia spokesman Henry 
Molina’s assessment the relationship between his boss 
and the journalist: “They are friends ... buddies,” was 
quoted telling the Light. Express-News executive editor 
Jim Moss was also heard from the piece: “There was 
conflict interest,” said. (Moss’s comment notwith- 
standing, Curry was fired the following day.) 


LAUREL Boston, and medical 
reporter Terry Schraeder, for coverage the breast- 
implant story that was more than skin deep. January 
the day after the FDA called for temporary moratorium 
the silicon-gel devices because possible dangers, 
Schraeder revealed WCVB’s six newscast that 
one Lora Broda former breast cancer patient and 
implant recipient who the previous evening had appeared 
three local television news shows express her satis- 
faction with the product was fact paid spokeswom- 
for Dow Corning, the manufacturer the implants. 
Not only did Dow Corning fly Brody (along with five 
other breast cancer patients, who presumably were per- 


forming similar promotional functions their respective 
home states) Chicago for three-day seminar deal- 
ing with the media, Schraeder reported, but the company 
had also provided her with list reporters contact 
Boston. (On January 13, The Boston Globe was still quot- 
ing Brody without identifying her anything but satis- 
fied user who “agrees” with the notion that “depriving 
women the right choose implants would danger- 
ous shift back and ‘sexist 


LAUREL KSTP-TV, Minneapolis, and reporter 
Joel Glover, for “Who’s Minding the Store?” alarm- 
ing report discriminatory security practices major 
local retailers. Aired the start the Christmas rush and 
based four-month undercover investigation, the three- 
part series (November 26-28) showed security guards 
such regular station advertisers Carson Pirie Scott and 
K-Mart systematically (and illegally) targeting black cus- 
tomers potential shoplifters despite the fact that, 
the stores’ own internal records well national statis- 
tics indicate, most shoplifters are white. response the 
community outrage sparked the series (blacks, led 
their clergymen, organized credit-card-cutting, button- 
wearing “I’m Not boycott), Carson’s institut- 
promising changes all thirteen its Minnesota 
stores, including hiring more minority security guards, 
providing racial sensitivity courses for all employees, and 
engaging outside organization monitor the store’s 
treatment minorities. Some thirty other retailers are 
developing similar programs under the guidance the 
Minneapolis Downtown Council. 


LAUREL The Kansas City Star and special pro- 
jects reporters Jeff Taylor and Mike McGraw, for six- 
teen-month investigation into the U.S. Department 
Agriculture that yielded seven-part series (December 
14) and bumper crop charges against the agency. 
Plowing through tens thousands documents obtained 
through some seventy Freedom Information Act 
requests, and talking with farmers, company executives, 
meat inspectors, industry consultants, and government 
officials, Taylor and McGraw, with the aid numerous 
hands the paper’s team, detailed “blunders and betray- 
als” the USDA: inadequate inspection poultry and 
meat, inadequate protection workers processing 
plants, inadequate conservation wetlands and 
forests; misleading labels foods, misplaced sub- 
sidies large conglomerates, misguided use tax 
money promote brand-name products overseas; 


discrimination against minority farmers, favoritism rich 
ones, and uncontrolled, politically driven bureaucracy 
wallowing mismanagement and waste. 


DART Kentucky publishers Albert Dix the 
Frankfort Fred Paxton, The Paducah 
Sun; Walter Apperson, the Murray Ledger and Times; 
and Walt Dear, the Henderson Gleaner, for donating 
their papers’ credibility highly dubious cause. The 
four media men were among the most visible sponsors 
the $1,000-a-couple pre-inaugural gala help Governor- 
elect Brereton Jones recoup the $1.7 million had per- 
sonally borrowed finance his 1987 campaign for lieu- 
tenant governor. the Lexington Herald-Leader 
observed November editorial headed “Why Help 
Jones?” the whole “distasteful and inappropriate business” 
smacked mightily influence-peddling, and 
“Kentuckians must naturally wonder why newspaper pub- 
lishers would want help Jones.” happens, the 
paper went explain, among the many proposals 
affecting the press that are expected come before the 
legislature 1992 was one that could substantially reduce 
the amount legal advertising governments are required 
run local papers. The H-L’s excellent advice pub- 
lishers: it. The price public confidence too 
high.” (P.S. They didn’t. The event took place planned 
December under sponsorship that had expanded 
include some fifteen heads newspaper and broadcasting 
companies.) 


DART the Ironton, Ohio, Tribune, and the 
Natchez, Mississippi, Democrat, for giving their readers 
journalistic lump coal Christmas Day. The Tribune 
devoted the entire front page its December edition 
inspirational report the Lawrence County Medical 
Center; headlined HOSPITAL EMBODIES SPIRIT HOPE 
and accompanied eight-by-seven-inch photograph 
grateful patient being lovingly attended members 
the hospital staff, the story was fact, readers dis- 
covered when they got the bottom, “paid advertise- 
ment.” that same day, similar less subtly 
wrapped package was delivered the Democrat: 
colorful holiday greeting and photo, taking all page 
one, “from the folks Natchez County Market Total 
Discount Foods.” 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
CJR’s managing editor, whom nominations should 
addressed. 
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REINVENTING THE MEDIA 


Beyond Broadcast 
Journalism 


Jon Katz 


isn’t fashionable like TV, 
but there seems stop- 
ping it. kids aren’t playing 
interactive video games the 
screen, parents are shopping 
it, ordering movies, watch- 
ing Congress vote, tuning 
continual weather forecasts 
and up-to-the-second sports. 
can see Nelson Mandela 
walk out jail, watch Cruise 
missiles roar over Baghdad, sit 
public officials’ sexual behav- 
ior, join jurors once-forbid- 
den courtrooms. 

Yet television’s very success has knocked 
one its crown jewels broadcast journalism 
off its pins. longer seems feasible for news 
compete its current form with all the other 
things that can now done with/on/via televi- 
sion set. fact, commercial broadcast news, net- 
work and local, struggling survive its 
native habitat. 

For broadcasters general, and broadcast 
journalists particular, the worst means 
over. the coming months, new technological 
Godzillas will stirring. The will see addi- 
tional evolutionary leaps for the box that domi- 
nates our living rooms. Some changes will 
instantly apparent, display stories like the 
presidential campaign. Others will evolve less 
noticeably. But news media already battered 


Jon Katz, former executive producer the CBS 
Morning News, contributing editor and 
Rolling Stone. currently work his second 
novel. 
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recession, defecting youth, 
cable and VCR competition, 
and tabloid telecasts have lit- 
tle relief sight. 

The challenges de- 
scribed below are not simply 
economic they strike 
the heart how issues are 
identified and examined, 
what viewers see, what 
news medium and does. 
Broadcast journalism may 
have redefine its mission, 
its fundamental sense pur- 
pose and reason for being. 


Local cable news. Later this year, when Time 
Warner plugs its twenty-four hour cable news 
operation New York One News New 
York City, new age truly local television news 
will dawn. few states and major cities (includ- 
ing Washington) already have local cable news 
channels, but New York’s will the largest and 
most visible. Individual stations have always 
called their news programs local, but few are. 
Most are regional outlets whose newscasts air 
mere dozen daily stories, plus sports and weather. 
Grass-roots news fires, city council elections, 
zoning board flaps, high school football has 
been the almost-exclusive province daily and 
weekly newspapers. 

Local cable news operations will change that. 
Programming around the clock, they’ll have more 
news time fill one day than network news 
division local commercial station gets weeks. 
They have the air time already, and satellite trucks 
and ENG (electronic news gathering) vans 
which send microwave signals back station 
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Imagine the 
viewership 


when your 
council 
debates 
doubling 
your prop- 
erty taxes 
and the 


local cable 


channel 

invites you 
register 
your 
opinion 


receivers have given cable 
operations the cost-effective 
technology with which orig- 
inate live from anywhere: 
Christmas Eve concert your 
local church choir, the high 
school’s commencement cere- 
monies. Soccer league champi- 
onships will come television 
the same manner that the 
Olympics now live and 
considerable length. Imagine 
the viewership when your township council 
debates whether not double your property 
taxes, the board education decides whether 
not offer free condoms high school stu- 
dents, and the local cable channel invites you 
register your opinion via touch-tone phone. 

all politics local, news even more so. 
The existing mainstream media, broadcast and 
print, will have contend with live news not just 
from Moscow but from Main Street. Television 
will able tell you where all those sirens are 
headed, and show you the fire well. 

Local cable will pose serious new challenges 
for advertising and marketing departments, since 
retailers furniture stores, home applicance 
chains, discount houses will find broadcast 
advertising opportunities more affordable and 
appealing. 

Time Warner has also recently begun signing 
subscribers the country’s first 150-cable 
channel operation Queens, New York. Called 
Quantum, and described company officials 
“video highway” into the home, the new channel 
brings additional technological dimension and 
potential television. offers about half again 
many additional channels the largest systems 
now operation, providing cable companies the 
means offer specialized experimental, informa- 
tional, educational, and other services. The system 
includes fifty-seven channels for pay-per-view 
movies and special events, with sixteen different 
movies available all times there’s even 
NASA channel. Quantum will eventually offer 
new high-definition television, interactive voice 
technology, and links with computers, fax 
machines, and new generation PCNs per- 
sonal communications networks. 


The video culture will expand. More than 
million home entertainment systems Nintendo, 
Sega, Genesis are now installed American 
homes. New services like the Miami-based Video 
Jukebox Network allow subscribers dial 
their own music videos. The network now has 


million subscribers. Sports 
channels are experiment- 
ing with interactive con- 
trols that would permit 
viewers choose from 
variety camera angles, 
effect making each 
viewer his her own 
director. Specialized pro- 
gramming will join with 
Baby Bell computer sys- 
tems and home entertain- 
ment programs ensnare anyone with set. 

January, the Federal Communications 
Commission designated special radio frequency 
for interactive over-the-air televison services. The 
frequency would allow television users order 
take-out food from local restaurants, pay credit 
card and utility bills, and call sports scores 
operating remote control devices. 

MTV, the cable music channel, has its own 
daily and weekend news broadcast and staff 
reporters and broadcasts. While MTV news con- 
centrates rock music, has also aired stories 
politicians like David Duke and non-music issues 
like AIDS and human rights. The video culture 
has spawned its own print publications well. 
Entertainment Weekly, one the fastest-growing 
magazines America, often skillfully and profes- 
sionally crosses the line between traditional issues 
and popular culture, especially areas where the 
two fuse. The magazine recently devoted cover 
story sexual harassment the entertainment 
industry, and another the controversy surround- 
ing the movie JFK. 


Rid 


Pay-per-view. The Olympics have always been 
considered quasi-news event, marriage 
between geopolitics, nationalism, and sports. The 
1972 terrorist attack the Israeli Olympic team 
Munich and the barring and readmission South 
Africa from competition made clear that world 
sports and world politics can merge. 

But this year NBC will make broadcasting 
history presenting 1,080 hours Barcelona 
Olympics pay-per-view cable channels, along 
with the network’s free coverage. The cost will 
vary, depending how many events viewers sub- 
scribe watch, but network officials estimate the 
average cost will $125. Regardless whether 
sports addicts regular Olympics fans will pay 
extra watch more complete coverage specific 
events, pay-per-view presents significant chal- 
lenge the already pressed commercial networks. 
Many mainstream journalists have viewed the 
approach pay-per-view television with horror, 
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concerned that the free dis- 
semination information that 
characterized broadcast jour- 
nalism will impeded, 
Possibly, but another option 
that busy, distracted Ameri- 
cans will able choose the 
type news and special- 
event programming they want, 
when they want it. 


C-SPAN. Cable’s public 
service channel will become 
one the most important 
sources government and political news 
America, probably during this presidential election 
year. C-SPAN already all day many news 
bureaus, lobbyists’ and bureaucrats’ offices, and 
public interest group headquarters, broadcasting 
congressional debates, key policy speeches, and 
discussions. During the presidential campaign 
when the networks all say they will send fewer 
people, devote less airtime, and spend less money 
C-SPAN will offering round-the-clock 
mainstream press conferences, call-ins, debates, 
and conferences with journalists get the 
way. When isn’t airing congressional debates, 
might air the Russian Evening News, does 
every day P.M., live Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, for President Bush’s address the 
local Rotary Club, invite Washington Post reporter 
Bob Woodward take calls about the series 
recently co-authored with David Broder Vice- 
President Dan Quayle, broadcast producer 
Oliver Stone’s luncheon address the National 
Press Club, air Joint Congressional Economic 
Committee Hearings proposed “Marshall 
Plan for America.” “The networks used the 
video record the campaign,” said Tim Russert, 
senior vice-president NBC News, inter- 
view with The New York Times December. 
“Now C-SPAN has taken that role.” 


Trawlers. One the most-feared new phenom- 
ena broadcasting the growing tendency 
switcher-armed viewers “trawl” through the 
channels cable and commercial networks, 
skimming past one broadcast after another, paus- 
ing only briefly. Networks refuse release sur- 
veys they’ve commissioned that disclose precise 
numbers the enormous audience shifts, and for 
good reason: one the annoyances viewers 
longer need endure, even for second, commer- 
cials. Subscribers pay for cable, guaranteeing 
cable operators some revenue aside from commer- 
cial time, but networks have such fallback. 
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Trawling presents serious 
public policy implications, 
well electronic ones. One 
network executive conceded 
that during the gulf war, “our 
overnights [ratings] told 
that millions people would 
shift CNN the second 
commercial came on. Often 
they wouldn’t come back. It’s 
amazing, but given night 
when there’s big story, you 
have literally millions peo- 
ple huge chunks the 
country jumping back and forth avoid com- 
mercials boring guests.” also raises the ques- 
tion whether Americans will have the patience 
focus serious issues health care, home- 
lessness, violence when it’s easy hop 
movies around the clock. 


The Baby Bells. Newspapers and broadcasters 
had been dreading and lobbying against the 
unleashing these communications 
monsters for years. They’ve lost. The federal 
courts have freed these companies calling them 
babies like calling the Terminator 
enter the information market with computers 
that access financial and other information, and 
with message systems that will expand 
Americans’ ability chat electronically with like- 
minded people nationwide. This technology has 
existed for some years, but the Baby Bells, which 
already own and operate many the telephone 
lines and transmission systems the technology 
requires, have the marketing and economic muscle 
make them attractive consumers. 

Sometime the next year the Baby Bells are 
expected offer information ranging from sports 
scores stock market quotations, from electronic 
storage medical and dental records home 
banking and shopping and video services that 
allow students view school lectures from home. 
The technology will enable users control appli- 
ances remotely and display electronic Yellow 
Pages, which newspaper publishers dread will dis- 
place classified advertising. Telecommunications 
analysts believe Congress will eventually allow 
the Baby Bells compete directly with cable 
companies offering television programs. 


Live Real-Time Coverage Everything. You 
Were There and you will there more and more 
frequently. The gulf war, the aborted coup the 
former Soviet Union, the Clarence Thomas-Anita 
Hill confrontation, and the William Kennedy 
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What 
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Smith trial highlighted 
emerging pattern big-story 
coverage, one that born 
technology but functions 
almost independently tradi- 
tional journalistic notions. 

All these stories were cov- 
ered live, “real time.” All 
connected the viewer 
unprecedentedly direct ways. 
The role the correspondent 
seemed much diminished. 
Reporters and anchors were 
hosts, telling where were 
and, most the time, where 
were going, but seeming 
know little more than the rest about what 
was really happening, what meant. 

the William Kennedy Smith trial, cable 
continued shoulder aside the technological, 
legal, and cultural barriers that have blocked 
from many the country’s courtrooms, demon- 
strating again how specialized cable news cover- 
age can provide airtime not available commer- 
cial broadcast news, and the case specialized 
channels like the Court Channel, specialized 
expertise about subjects like the law well. 

Even when the biggest stories erupt the 
gulf war, Clarence Thomas the commercial net- 
works can’t afford air them extensively 
cable. costs too much now for the networks 
junk hours prime-time but cover- 
ing live news precisely what cable set 
do. 

The challenge for broadcast news has never 
seemed more fundamental: time when televi- 
sion technology can take almost everywhere 
cover almost anything, what precisely the new 
role the broadcast journalist? introduce live 
coverage? explain, shape, and comment 
it? 


Retrenchment for most fixed-time newscasts. 
The great fixed-time newscasts network and 
local news America’s common bulletin boards 
through the and are frag- 
mented and disarray. With cable news the air 
around the clock, why should wait for half 
hour evening news? And even wanted 
sit down and watch, everybody’s too busy. 
Breaking hard news will become the virtually 
exclusive province cable news channels, which 
have expensive entertainment broadcasts 
preempt when war scandal breaks out. vivid 
contrast the expensive, cumbersome anchor- 
bureau model the networks which kept cor- 


respondents and producers sit- 
ting around distant bureaus 
with nothing much 
the time while paying anchors 
millions dollars year for 
appearing the air about 
eight minutes day cable 
news organizations like CNN 
are models efficiency. 
There are multimillion-dol- 
lar anchors; many more 
reporters and producers make 
lot less money; and because 
the network twenty-four 
hours day, its bureaus can 
used more regularly and effi- 
ciently. 

These days the networks all seem headed 
different directions. NBC’s new owner 
has drawn enormous fire within NBC and other 
news media for its sometimes heavy-handed and 
brutal cost reductions, much that report- 
edly considering selling the network one the 
giant entertainment conglomerates like Paramount 
Disney. That especially ironic, because 
seemed understand from the beginning that 
information technology would alter journalistic 
function. NBC recently acquired the Financial 
News Network and began its own video wire ser- 
vice, the News Channel. the long run, from 
economic standpoint, NBC seems the best 
equipped survive the fragmented, cable-driv- 

ABC, the other hand, appears the 
best positioned for the short run. Its news division 
seems the likeliest stay the evening news 
business. the Big Three, its owner Capital 
Cities seems best understand the broadcast 
culture, managing quietly make its news divi- 
sion more efficient while acquiring and leaving 
intact its most visible symbols including the 
strongest lineup broadcast journalism. 

CBS News, which has settled down some- 
what since the relentless and highly public blood- 
letting Laurence Tisch’s early regime, seems 
quieter but still adrift. has yet publicly articu- 
late new sense direction replace the institu- 
tion Tisch decimated. has not moved new 
directions, NBC has, beefed its anchor 
stable, has ABC. Aside from Hours, broad- 
casting’s flagship news division still seems 
stunned years layoffs and budget cuts, rac- 
coon lying the road the car speeds away. 


Newsmagazines will grow. Network news has 
choice but back away from hard news. News 
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divisions, pressed find revenues for their tight- 
fisted new owners and showcases for their news 
personalities, will continue retreat the new 
generation prime-time newsmagazines. These 
broadcasts make sense both economically they 
cost fourth prime-time entertainment broad- 
cast and journalistically; they are less hide- 
bound than evening news broadcasts, freer use 
dramatic video and range away from reporter- 
clogged institutions like the White House and the 
State Department. 

CBS has finally stopped bouncing the gritty, 
dramatic Hours from one time slot another, 
and the broadcast has boosted its ratings view- 
ers have finally been able figure out where 
find it. ABC News has also stuck with its new 
newsmagazine, PrimeTime Live, giving time 
recover from its disastrous and over-hyped start 
nearly three years ago. There are reports that Sam 
Donaldson, co-anchor PrimeTime Live, will 
leave the broadcast anchor his own new news- 
magazine program, and that NBC News will bring 
out its own newsmagazine this spring. 

The newsmagazines’ great but closely guard- 
secret that they are much closer the highly 
successful tabloid telecasts like Hard Copy and 
Inside Edition than they are traditional news 
division newscasts documentaries. With their 
emphasis crime, sensationalism, and celebrity, 
they are mining territory the evening news always 
considered unworthy. For the newsmagazines 
continue compete with the booming tabloids, 
they will have get even racier. They will. For 
better worse, commercial broadcast news will 
make its last stand here. 


The news media persist their peril cov- 
ering this revolution amalgam toys, 
more bad habits for kids. is, fact, new cul- 
ture information, profoundly reshaping the 
leisure time and information habits tens mil- 
lions Americans. 

least some these changes will evi- 
dent during the presidential campaign. When the 
Bush campaign wanted expose its embattled 
vice-presidential nominee skeptical nation 
1988, aides simply walked Dan Quayle over the 
anchor booths the Republican convention for 
chats with Bernard Shaw, Dan Rather, Peter 
Jennings, and Tom Brokaw. 1992, with the pos- 
sible exception CNN, there won’t anchors 
the Republican convention the scene key 
presidential primaries. 

The three commercial networks have 
announced that their anchors will cover only the 
Democratic convention New York, cheap 
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limo ride across town from their headquarters. 
They will also scale back the number reporters, 
producers, and camera persons assigned the pri- 
maries, the campaign, and the election, all 
which will get less airtime. The networks can’t 
afford cut deeply into prime-time entertainment 
revenues and can’t compete directly with the ubiq- 
uituous, lower-paid, more mobile legions CNN. 

unclear how politicians will get their 
messages across system fragmented 
broadcast journalism. Challengers without the 
power president command media attention 
will have more difficult time than ever getting 
through public mesmerized staggering 
array video choices. also unclear how jour- 
nalists will transmit their messages. Just news- 
papers were many still are reluctant con- 
cede television’s permanence and relevance, 
broadcast news executives and producers have 
been slow react the manner which technol- 
ogy has made news instantaneously available. 

Whether broadcast news does doesn’t 
respond, this technology will continue supplant, 
thus alter, one the most basic functions the 
reporter: take where can’t ourselves. 

Like much the mainstream print media 
has challenged and some ways supplanted, 
broadcast journalism tends equate the status quo 
with responsible, ethical journalism and view 
the new video culture cross between prostitu- 
tion and Armageddon. Because has been slow 
respond the evolution its own medium, 
permit real diversity opinion and creatively dis- 
tinct news programming, broadcast journalism has 
allowed itself perceived dying, con- 
stant state retrenchment and cutback. Yet televi- 
sion news hardly becoming extinct; spread- 
ing all over the place. 

one sense, commercial broadcast journal- 
ism freer experiment and innovate than any 
time since its inception. News divisions may have 
lost much the virtual monopoly the daily 
presentation news they came hold through 
their evening newscasts, and they may longer 
able compete effectively breaking stories. 
But that leaves lot room for real commen- 
tary, more reports, and reporting away from the 
media clusters Washington and New York, 
revival investigative units looking crime, 
waste, and corruption, and closer looks largely 
untapped subjects like science, technology, popu- 
lar culture, and religion. 

for the tube itself, may like not, 
but can probably all agree that, whatever its 
shortcomings, there one thing will continue 
brilliantly: grow. 
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The 
Identity Crisis 


Doug Underwood 


told ecently, readers The Kansas Gannett’s “News 2000” program case 

City Star were treated Editors local Gannett newspapers are 

them, You intriguing new audio-electron- literally remolding their beat structures and 
have the feature. box above organization respond perceived 

six-paragraph feature story reader interests. The just-implemented program 

privilege about rock band headed Gannett’s effort encourage its local 


Chicago White Sox pitcher 
redefining Jack McDowell, readers were invited dial 
number hear some the band’s music. 
journalism Thirteen hundred people dialed into the newspa- 


Nobody per’s audio “StarTouch” system hear brief sam- 
ples McDowell’s songwriting, singing, and gui- 

has done tar playing. 
These days boxed invitations abound 
this befo reporters the Star strive turn the newspaper 
into “navigational tool” for readers using their 
telephones gain access the Star’s new audio 
system. “We’re turning this technology over the 
newsroom,” says Scott Whiteside, until recently 
the Star’s vice-president for new product develop- 
ment. told them, ‘You have the privilege 
redefining journalism. Nobody has done this 

After decades wringing their hands about 
the coming the Information Age but doing little 
about it, newspaper executives are embarking 
the “reinvention” the daily newspaper the 
newest buzzword industry circles. They have 
been frightened into doing the persistence 
their circulation problems, setbacks their 
fight keep the Bell companies out the infor- 
mation delivery business, and the depth the 
recession, which has sped the collapse the 
industry’s retail advertising base. 


Doug Underwood former daily journalist who 
now the communications faculty the University 
Washington, Seattle. 
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newspapers pay greater attention community 
issues. the Gannett-owned daily Olympia, 
Washington, for example, editors have replaced 
traditional beats with “hot topic” teams, slapped 
limits story length and jumps, added extensive 
reader service lists, and replaced some reporters 
with news assistants who gather “news-you-can- 
use” data from local agencies. 

Gannett has taken its cue from the trend-set- 
ting Orange County Register, which shook 
newspaper traditionalists two years ago with its 
switch reader-friendly beats like “malls” and 
“car culture,” and from Knight-Ridder’s experi- 
mental newspaper Boca Raton, Florida, with its 
test-marketed formula news nuggets, pastel 
hues, multiple graphics, and reader-grabbing fea- 
tures. 

Newspapers are also experimenting once 
again with electronic videotext systems. Many 
journalists thought videotext was dead when 
Knight-Ridder shut down its pioneering Viewtron 
program the mid-1980s because couldn’t sign 
enough subscribers. (see “What Zapped the 


= 


' 


Charles Waller 


Electronic Newspaper?” May/June 1987). 
These days newspapers Albuquerque and Fort 
Worth are making modest, low-investment 
videotext systems that give readers access elec- 
tronically archived material that can’t fitted 
into the daily newshole. the same time, news- 
papers Denver and Omaha shut down more 
elaborate and expensive videotext experiments, 
saying there was not yet market for videotext 
their cities. Meanwhile, newspaper executives are 
watching (nervously, many cases) new com- 
puter developments point toward the time when 
today’s newspaper, television, computers, and the 
telephone will blended into single multimedia 
instrument. 

Futurists say that all this just the 
Information Age finally catching with newspa- 
pers. Paul Saffo, research fellow the Institute 
for the Future Menlo Park, California, argues 
that paper becoming outmoded computers 
become society’s principal way storing data. 
“We’ll become paperless like became horse- 
less,” says. “There are still horses. But little 
girls ride them.” 

Amid all the flailing about newspapers 
prepare for uncertain tomorrow, three general 
strategies can discerned: efforts save the 
newspaper is, efforts augment the newspa- 
per electronically, and efforts look beyond the 
newspaper-on-print. 


THE FUTURE THE 


recent years, front pages with more 
and “scannable” news, 
marketing programs developed tandem 
with the news department, and “news- 
you-can-use” and reader-written features 
have proliferated. And yet there 
evidence that the focus readers and 
the fixation marketing and packaging and 
redesigns associated with has done anything 
improve newspapers’ prospects. Indeed, even 
the industry’s own consultants now caution 
against expecting circulation growth from 
redesigns the adoption reader-driven market- 
ing formulas. 

James Batten, the chairman Knight- 
Ridder, chain known for the high quality its 
journalism, launched what called “customer- 
obsession” campaign, important part which 
was the redesigned Boca Raton News. showed 
initial circulation jumps. However, last summer 
the News dismissed two circulation managers after 
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their departments allegedly overstated the newspa- 
per’s paid circulation sign the pressure the 
newspaper feeling show results for Knight- 
Ridder. 

Today’s editors, says Susan Miller, Scripps 
Howard’s vice-president/editorial, have come 
believe that reader-driven newspapering can 
“higher calling.” The vast majority staffers are 
becoming accustomed the idea that “newspa- 
pers are service readers and are not 
staffed Brahmin class that was chosen lec- 
ture the population,” Miller says, adding, 
who refuse service-oriented will leave dis- 
gust and say we’re pandering and will call bad 
names but they will leave.” 

Bill Walker, former Sacramento Bee 
reporter, one who left. piece titled “Why 
Quit” The San Francisco Bay Guardian, 
wrote: “Nowadays, editors spend their days taking 
meetings glass offices, emerging only issue 
reporters instructions like this: 12-inch 
box the city’s reaction the tragedy. Talk 
teachers, kids, the mayor, the bishop. Focus 
the shock, the sadness, the brave determination 
move on. And don’t forget the homeless. We’ve 
got color art from the shelter.’ Meanwhile, the 
promotions director already producing cheery 
drive-time radio spot plug the story.... used 
have saying: matter how bad journalism 
was, beat selling insurance for living. But 
more.” 

Miller, for her part, predicts that the eco- 
nomics the industry will lead thinning 
the ranks mid-level management. many 
organizations those ranks were swollen newspa- 
pers put more emphasis the planning and pack- 
aging the news product. Miller thinks that the 
leaner newsroom the future will mean that more 
power will placed the hands front-line 
troops. Bill Baker, Knight-Ridder’s vice-presi- 
dent/news, says that the emphasis newspaper com- 
panies will putting innovation will make 
entrepreneurial thinking the newsroom more 
valued. adds that several new information 
products being developed “The Edge 
Knight-Ridder,” internal product-development 
program, were created veteran reporters who 
have appetite follow through them.” 

Still, newspaper managers may find diffi- 
cult abandon the traditional hierarchy change 
their ways thinking. Publishers oriented the 
bottom-line and newspaper managers who made 
their way safe, monopolistic environment 
tend wary creative risk-taking. The temp- 
tation hire another consultant, order another 
readership survey, let industry organization 
their thinking for them will, most cases, win 
out over coming with their own ideas and then 
investing them. 


BEEFING 
ELECTRONICALLY 


ewspapers are making 
marginal profit best their 
efforts find audience that 
wants access electronic 
menu items like restaurant 
and movie reviews, expanded 
news stories, sports scores, 
advance classified ads, business news, and public 
records. The most popular form access has been 
telephone info-lines, and newspapers like The 
Kansas City Star are integrating them into the full 
operation the newspaper. Videotext systems are 
still considered risky, but even editors newspa- 
pers that have abandoned videotext agree that the 
market for electronic newspapering growing. 

That’s certainly the way Gerry Barker, mar- 
keting director for the Fort Worth Star-Telegram’s 
electronic information service, sees it. 
“The generation coming out school who are 
very computer-oriented these are the readers 
tomorrow,” Barker says. “People have misjudged 
it. It’s social revolution that’s happening out 
there. You can’t throw dollars and technology 
this and expect hatch. It’s evolutionary. Just 
because built few Edsels doesn’t mean the 
car wrong.” 

Many analysts attribute the failure early 
videotext efforts the attempt newspapers 
transfer the newspaper-on-print too literally onto 
the computer. newspaper’s approach news 
has change order successful transmit- 
ting information electronically,” says Richard 
Baker, director corporate communication for 
CompuServe, twenty-two-year-old computer 
communications company with more than 900,000 
customers. “Newspapers and magazines have 
embrace the concept sharing the creation the 
news. There needs willingness and open- 
ness let the readers have much greater hand 
determining what’s the news.” Baker adds that the 
key CompuServe’s success the development 
customized information and interactive “bul- 
letin boards.” 

The pressure newspapers become all- 
service information companies has grown recently 
the newspaper industry has lost court efforts 
keep the telephone companies out the electronic 
information business. The experience the 
French Minitel system, which gives telephone 
users France access telephone directories and 
variety interactive and communications ser- 
vices via mini-computers, seen the model for 
how U.S. telephone companies may use their 
monopoly powers move newspapers’ 
most lucrative business. Yet everything ultimately 
argues for partnership between newspapers and 
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the telephone companies and that may already 
happening. For example, The Seattle Times 
(whose publisher, Frank Blethen, has been one 
the vocal critics the Baby Bells) recently 
announced that the Times was negotiating team 
with West data provider the tele- 
phone company’s information network. 


THE PAPERLESS NEWSPAPER 


ith the coming devel- 

opments electronic 

data delivery, many 

newspaper futurists 

believe the newspaper- 

on-print faces per- 

ilous future. They say 

videotext operations and the new computer pagi- 

nation systems means which newspaper 

pages are fully designed and laid out the com- 

puter screen are simply crude, first steps 

toward the multimedia systems that will come 

dominate the information industry. software 

systems that are already the market, computer 

users can pull from the computer’s memory vari- 

ety audio-visual material including printed 

text, mobile graphics, video images, music, special 

effects which let users create their own multi- 
media productions. 

These developments combined with the 
advances computer-transmitted television 
present enormous implications for both newspa- 
pers and broadcasters. Digital broadcasting 
means which images are transmitted code 
used computers promises provide truly 
multimedia system that will allow text, graphics, 
and video images transmitted the comput- 
screen. doesn’t take rocket scientist see 
how this development will increase the pressures 
blend the now-separate media forms, and com- 
panies the U.S. and Japan have been hurrying 
digital technology the marketplace much faster 
than many predicted. 

Many communications conglomerates, now 
integrated across newspaper and broadcast divi- 
sions, are well structured take advantage 
those developments. Knight-Ridder officials are 
planning for the day (which they see happening 
within this decade) when these multimedia news- 
papers will available portable, touch-sensi- 
tive, flat-panel displays. 

Roger Fidler, the director new media 
development for Knight-Ridder, predicts “bright 
future” for the “essence” the newspaper. 
don’t see print disappearing,” says. “But see 
taking different form. The question not 
whether there will newspapers the next cen- 
tury, but who will publish them. I’m not con- 
vinced the majority the newspaper companies 
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today will business the next century.” 


brave new information world? The minimalistic 
journalism brought about news- 
papering has done much turn news into just 
another commodity the marketplace. And 
newspapers join the electronic competition, news- 
paper journalists are likely find themselves ever 
more subject the forces technological change, 
the demands perpetually updating the news for 
electronic services, and the pressure think 
their work marketing terms. 

with many other professions the go-go 
1980s, marketing and the bottom-line have 
become the by-words newspapering, and new 
information technologies offer much encourage 
that trend. the years ahead, newspaper compa- 
nies and newspaper professionals can proba- 
bly expect bump and down rocky ride 
diminished profit margins, failed efforts 
experimentation, and intrusions into their markets. 

That’s the potential dark side. But there are 
also reasons optimistic. The endless news- 
hole promised computers does offer answer 
the ever-shrinking news columns and could 
hold hope for journalists frustrated the design 
gimmicks that have increasingly circumscribed the 
work life those who produce the text. 
Newspapers have always been the base the 
information pyramid, providing much the in- 
depth information that then compressed and 
marketed the electronic information purveyors. 
the explosion information continues, there 
will even more need for highly skilled journal- 
ists root through it, filter out what’s important, 
and help put into perspective. The demand for 
more specialty reporting skills, the opportunities 
for more creative and analytical writing, and the 
chance use data bases more sophisticated 
investigative reporting are all potential upsides 
electronic newspapering. 

Newspaper journalists should also take heart 
from the fact that virtually none those who gaze 
into the future are predicting the near-term demise 
the newspaper-on-print. Technology, far, has 
been unable match the efficient way the eye can 
scan the newspaper page the way newspaper 
can folded and carried around the way 
can read while breakfasting over coffee and 
bagels Sunday morning. 

Newspapers understand their local, their 
speciality, markets. And they can offer intelli- 
gent voice world where the cacophony 
other media seems drowning the public 
noise doesn’t want hear. “There are things 
about newspaper that are attuned the human 
spirit,” says Bill Baker Knight-Ridder, “and 
there forever.” 
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CAMPAIGN 


Covering the Economy 


Dumb Questions, 
Smart Questions 


Keeping Simple: The Solman Approach 


Thanks recession that lingers and 
the growing perception among 
Americans that their country has some 
deeper disease, economic policy has 
become the centerpiece Campaign 
Candidates come like competing 
medical specialists, talking investment 
and infrastructure, deficit and debt. 
Most voters nod their heads like con- 
cerned relatives, while desperately 
looking for clues which doctor 
trust. 

Who will demystify this stuff not 
journalists? Here are three reporters 
who are good it. Donald Barlett and 
James Steele The Philadelphia 
Inquirer take the big-picture approach. 
They spent two years try figure out 
what happened the economy during 
the chaotic 1980s; excerpts from the 
impressive series that resulted appear 
page 31. Paul Solman, the other 
hand, who covers business and finance 
for The MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour, 
takes the one-step-at-a-time approach. 
Solman thinks business journalists need 
put out less daily data, less investor- 
oriented analysis, and lot more basic 
explanation the terms and issues and 
economic choices that lie before us. 
gift the ability make com- 
plex things clear. But says this 
piece, fashioned from interview 
his kitchen Brookline, Massachusetts, 
Solman believes that even reporters and 
editors who are intimidated eco- 
nomics can the job. All takes the 
nerve pose what calls the “stupid” 
questions. 


Journalism great fun, perhaps its 
practice needs further justification. 
But journalism also has social func- 
tion, then try explain the world 
our audience, help people under- 
stand their context. economics, 
what’s not understood above all are the 
fundamentals, the basic choices we’re 
all faced with that tend obscured 
partisan politicians, stock-market 
pundits, and professional economists. 
People crave understanding. But 
and large, business and economics jour- 
nalists aren’t explaining; instead they 
provide updates the latest data, the 
latest analysis, the latest whatever. 
the process, many become com- 
plicit the mystification our beat. 


stupid-question starter kit 

Since I’m proponent the stupid- 
question school journalism, it’s 
appropriate start with stupid ques- 
paper and had business eco- 
nomics superstars staff, how would 
cover this campaign’s economic 
debates? First, wouldn’t necessarily 
rely business economics 
reporter, because “expertise” not 
always helpful. would look for some- 
one maybe the sports science 
beat who was eager, whose writing 
had some wit, and who was least 
embarrassed ask stupid questions. 

would tell the reporter, “Bob Kerrey 
coming town make his health- 
care pitch. work the phones, find 
some people who can explain you 


the simplest possible language the 
answers your dumbest questions. 
Find enough them you don’t get 
just one point view. 

“In case you don’t have dumb ques- 
tions about health care, ask your friends 
and family what they don’t understand. 
case you don’t have friends fami- 
ly, here are some conversation starters: 


When talk about health insurance, 

How define “insurance,” and 
why different from “insurance” 
other contexts, such fire auto 
insurance? 

What doctors really make? Why 
much? 

How our health care different from 
other countries’? 
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BACK BASICS: “TV business 
explainer” Paul Solman says 
reporters should try 
demystify the economy. 


“And every time you don’t under- 
stand something, anything even 
stray, innocuous-sounding word 
the answer you get, ask your source 
explain it. want you come back with 
the twenty most basic questions about 
the economics health care and 
what the choices are all about that 
area. don’t care you take down 
What want you organize the 
questions and choices can read 
and say, ‘Oh, see. Those are the 

Now suppose was the reporter in, 
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say, Des Moines. would call the 
local college, university, the economics 
department. say, “Who are your 
health-care experts? Can you fax 
some relevant stuff they’ve written?” 
read, then call and start asking them 
questions, like, “What should 
reporting about?” there’s good 
stupid cuestion; smart one, actually 
should writing about? What 
are you thinking about?” I’d just keep 
working the field the University 
Iowa, Iowa State, then the think- 
tanks Washington like the Brookings 
Institution, the Cato Institute, the 
Economic Policy Institute. Experts there 
will talk because that’s what these peo- 
ple want get their organizations 
and themselves the paper explaining 


Paula Lerner/Woodfin Camp 


people the government. The point is, 
keep working until found the 
sources who will talk length, simply 
and patiently. It’s hard keep asking 
stupid questions the answers are 
tinged with frustration. 

The stupid questions are the obvious 
ones. Consider stories about economies 
other than ours. We’re part the world 
economy, and that’s increasingly true. 
What are stupid questions about Eastern 
Europe and the former Soviet Union? 
Was there anything good about the old 
system that they lost? our capitalist 
system automatically going improve 
their lives? so, how soon? Why 
should American company invest 
any those countries? there any- 
thing can sell them? How are they 
going pay for it? 

take unemployment. How 
other countries deal with it? Why can’t 
put everybody back work? What 
would cost it? Does cost the 
What happens when lots people are 
out work? What people mean 
when they say full employment really 
4.5 percent unemployment? How 
unemployment calculated, and how was 
calculated differently the past? 
Who doesn’t get counted? All these 
people who are discouraged and not 
counted looking for work how 
does that compare with how other coun- 
tries count unemployment? 


frame mind 

all get intimidated economics, 
the complexity it, the numbers, the 
jargon. The question is, can over- 
come the intimidation enough ask the 
stupid questions? I’m really suggesting 
way thinking which questions 
arise from answers, just life. 
other words, the dumb question often 
triggered what you don’t understand 
about the previous answer. It’s frame 
mind one that goes slowly, maybe 
frame mind that asks: real- 
understand that? 

What about the news hook? There 
will always one. Tsongas comes 
town and he’s going talk about the 
capital gains tax, that. 
Somebody else comes town talk 
tax cuts, tax cuts. Somebody 
else talks tax cuts, take another 
angle, story about deficits. candi- 
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date Alan Greenspan anybody else 
says ought have tax cut, the 
question is, Why? And then there’s 
answer: “We’re going stimulate the 
economy.” And then the question is, 
“Well, that sounds great; what’s 
wrong with tax cuts?” And the 
economist you’ve found will probably 
say something like, “Well, maybe noth- 
ing, but the less taxes you collect from 
the people the more you give them 
deductions credits, the less money 
the government has, and keeps 
spending the same amount the deficit 
will get bigger and bigger. That’s what 
happened when Ronald Reagan cut 
everybody’s taxes while not cutting 
back expenses, fact, increasing 
expenses for the military. That meant 
that the deficit went up.” 

Then you say the economist, 
“Stop! I’m too stupid! What’s wrong 
with the deficit?” And then, likely 
not, the economist the patient, sim- 
ple-talking one will say, “Well, it’s 
not clear what’s wrong with the 
deficit. There’s nothing per wrong 
with borrowing money, whether you’re 
you borrow the money and put pro- 
ductive use, you invest the future 
your society your household 
whatever your unit is, that could 
very good thing. You’ll pay back the 
loan the future with the increased 
proceeds from the money you invested. 

“So the government running 
$350 billion deficit and it’s using all 
that money for incredible technological 
research and educating the bottom half 
our society that they will all 
high-value-added workers the future 
and will able write software and 
bio-tech and come with all the 
applications for microchips that 
microchips are going have the next 
ten, twenty, hundred years, then that 
might very good way for the gov- 
ernment spend money. Because all 
those people will then earn incomes, 
selling their services goods. The gov- 
ernment will then tax those people’s 
incomes, pay off the old debts, and, 
the best all possible scenarios, have 
more money invest for the next gen- 
eration people. that would 
good. But there are good deficits and 
not-so-good deficits. 

“For example, say the government 


all get intimidated 
economics. The 
question is, can 
overcome 
intimidation enough 
ask the 
stupid questions? 


took the $350 billion and instead 
investing technology education, 
the government gave old people, 
and the old people said, ‘We have 
everything want except high-defini- 
tion television video entertainment cen- 
Now, who makes high-definition 
the moment? Japan. America 
has borrowed $350 billion and gets 
funneled Japan. the simplest level 
Uncle Sam has given something his 
brothers and sisters today, but has 
not invested the future for tomor- 
row’s nieces and nephews.” 

Now that’s not full explanation 
the deficit there are lots other 
aspects worth explaining but 
people understood just that much, 
seems they’d understand 
important truth about how economics 
and business work and how various ele- 
ments connect the whole. And 
what seems old-hat? find that 
need lots repetition before really 
learn something. assume I’m not the 
only person thus afflicted. 

Tax cuts get you into what’s called 
macroeconomics, economics the big 
level government spending, con- 
sumer spending, how these things inter- 
act. tax cut, economic matter, 
move stimulate the economy 
putting money into consumer’s hands, 
consumers will start buying things 
from companies, companies will get 
back business, will hire back work- 
ers, even expand, now that they see that 
consumers have money spend, and 
the spiral the economy will back 
downward direction. Now there are 
million stupid questions you can ask 
about that. Why does economy spiral 


downward? What consumer confi- 
dence, and what changes people’s 
minds? When the government gives 
people some money, businesses real- 
say, “Oh, god, we’re really going 
produce like crazy 


The unasked questions 

don’t think that what I’m suggesting 
for business and economics any dif- 
ferent from what try any beat: 
don’t try get all once; tell 
small story and explain what’s going 
on. Simple questions. That’s the kind 
that are often not asked. 

It’s not that there one set 
answers any this. Just watch, say, 
The news report any 
given night; you may see Nobel laure- 
ates economics with completely dif- 
ferent points view, who think com- 
pletely different things are going hap- 
pen, who think completely different rea- 
sons are behind what’s happening. You 
think, Well, jeez, how the hell are 
ever going know the answers these 
people, who know more than we’ll ever 
aspire to, don’t agree? 

don’t think the journalist’s job 
get right answers. think the job the 
journalist, this explaining mode, 
ask basic questions, first him her- 
self: What need understand 
order understand what the experts are 
talking about? How get these fun- 
damentals across audience, 
they’re better prepared hear this stuff 
think about it, understand for 
themselves what the predicament is? 
That’s the first order business. The 
second ask dumb questions peo- 
ple who can answer them. 

think the biggest problem this 
democracy, maybe any democracy, 
that people want blame everybody 
but themselves. They don’t take respon- 
sibility for what doesn’t work. They 
blame the politicians, whom they them- 
selves elected or, worse, didn’t elect 
because they didn’t even choose vote. 

The inner voice the journalist, 
least hear it, says something like: 
Okay, job help understand. 
I’m going try understand for us, 
and I’m going try explain us. 
democracy, we’re all together. 
And all understand together then, 
while may not make better deci- 
sions, least they will ours. 
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Covering the Economy 


Pushing 


For Answers 


Ammo from Barlett and Steele 


Conventional wisdom has that time- 
starved readers want bits and brites, 
and will not sit still for 75,000 words 
about tax policy, health care, pension 
rules, corporate debt, and the bankrupt- 
code. The Philadelphia Inquirer ran 
just such story, however nine- 
part series called “America: What Went 
Wrong?” soon had call out 
security guards deal with crowd 
down the lobby demanding reprints. 
Eventually, after distributing 375,000 
reprints, the paper called halt; 
expanded version the October series 
will published book form this 
month Andrews and McMeel. 

far, some fifty other newspapers 
have run least part the series, 
which sparked one the largest surges 
circulation the history. 
has generated astounding 20,000 
letters clear indication pent-up 
demand for serious economic analysis. 
Editors and presidential candidates, 
take note. 

The series was written Donald 
Barlett and James Steele, who won 
Pulitzer Prizes 1975 and again 
1989 for articles having with U.S. 
tax policy. This time they set themselves 
the ambitious task trying find 
pattern the economic chaos the 
1980s. They spent two years gathering 
documents and interviewing. Their con- 
clusion: “Those people Washington 
who write the complex tangle rules 
which the economy operates have, 
over the last twenty years, rigged the 
game design and default 
favor the privileged, the powerful, and 
the influential. the expense every- 
one else.” 

The following, adapted Barlett 
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and Steele from their series, meant 
ammunition for reporters and editors 
who are trying find out what the 
presidential candidates have mind for 
the nation’s economic future aid 
formulating some smart questions. 


THE SALARY GAP 
Between 1980 and 1989, the combined 
salaries people the $20,000-to- 
$50,000 income group the heart 
the middle class increased per- 
cent. During that period the combined 
salaries people earning million 
more year increased 2,184 percent. 
Viewed more broadly, the total 
wages all people who earned less 
than $50,000 year percent all 
Americans increased average 
just percent year over those ten 
years. Those figures are not adjusted for 
inflation, which cuts across all income 
groups but hits the lower and middle 
classes hardest. 


Plans 
Percentage of workers with fully paid 


health insurance at companies employing 
100 or more people. 


1982 1989 


WHAT 
WENT 
WRONG 


The number 
companies 
that provide 
fully paid 
medical 
insurance for 
their 
employees 
steadily 
shrinking 
American 
1982 1989 
transfers 

health-care 

costs 

workers. 


AMERICA’S BOTTOM HALF 
Almost half all Americans who had 
jobs and filed income tax returns 
1989 earned less than $20,000. Between 
1980 and 1989, the average wage 
earned those the under-$20,000 
income category rose $123 from 
$8,528 $8,651. That was increase 
1.4 percent. 

Over the decade, the average salary 
people with incomes more than 
million rose $255,088 from 
49.5 percent. That, should empha- 
sized, was their increase wages and 
salaries alone. (In 1989, salaries, 
average, amounted just percent 
the total income received persons 
earning more than million.) 


THE UPPER CRUST 

Meanwhile, the number people 
reporting incomes more than half- 
million dollars rocketed from 16,881 
183,240 increase 985 percent. 
This represents the largest percentage 
increase this century. 

Compare that with the 1950s, the 
decade that saw the largest expansion 
the middle class. was time when 
ever more Americans climbed the eco- 
nomic ladder 
improved their living standard. was 
also time when the number people 
reporting more than half-million dol- 
lars income barely rose, from 842 
1950 1,002 1959, gain per- 
cent. 


VANISHING FACTORIES 

the 1980s, higher-paying jobs 
manufacturing disappeared rate 
unmatched since the Great Depression. 

the 1950s, businesses added 1.6 
million manufacturing jobs. They added 
1.5 million such jobs the 1960s, and 
1.5 million the 1970s. But the 
1980s corporations eliminated 300,000 
manufacturing jobs. the trend contin- 
ues, 500,000 more will erased 
the 1990s. 

Job growth was centered the retail 
trade and service sectors, which pay the 
lowest wages. While the number 
manufacturing jobs fell 1.3 percent 
from the 1970s the 1980s, dropping 
from average 19.6 million 19.3 
million, the number retail trade jobs 
climbed 32.5 percent, rising from 12.8 
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DIG MUST: James Steele, 
left, and Donald Barlett 
The Philadelphia Inquirer 


million million. The retail trade 
workers, whose numbers are growing, 
earn average $204 week. The man- 
ufacturing workers, whose numbers are 
dwindling, earn $458 week. 

During the 1950s, percent all 
workers were employed manufactur- 
ing. Now the count stands percent 
and falling. 


THE BORROWING BINGE 

major reason for the declining for- 
tunes workers: American companies 
went borrowing binge through the 
1980s, issuing corporate IOUs the 
rate million every four minutes, 
twenty-four hours day, year after year. 

the decade’s end, companies had 
piled $1.3 trillion new debt 
much buy and merge companies, 
leading the closing factories and 
elimination jobs. 

That debt required companies 
divert massive sums cash into inter- 
est payments, which turn meant less 
money was available for new plants and 
equipment, less money for research and 
development. During the 1950s, when 
manufacturing jobs were created 
record pace, companies invested bil- 
lion new manufacturing plants and 
equipment for every billion paid out 
interest. the 1980s, that pattern 
had been reversed: corporations paid 
out $1.6 billion interest for every 
billion invested manufacturing plants 
and equipment. 

Similarly, for every billion that 
corporations paid out interest bor- 
rowed money during the 1950s, they 


allocated $710 million for research and 
development. the 1980s, however, 
corporations spent only $220 million 
research and development for every 
billion interest payments. 

Throughout the 1980s, corporations 
paid out $2.2 trillion interest, more 
than double their interest payments 
throughout the 1940s, 1950s, 1960s and 
1970s combined. 


EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION 
The news media have written length 
high corporate salaries, but most 
publications have suggested that high- 
paid executives are the exception. They 
are not. 

analysis tax return data shows 
that 1953 executive compensation 
which includes the earnings all the 
officers given company was the 
equivalent percent gross corpo- 
rate profits. 1987, the latest year for 
which detailed figures are available, 
executive compensation was the equiva- 
lent percent gross corporate 
profits. 


WHO PAYS THE TAXES? 
During the 1950s, when more Americans 
than ever attained middle-class status, 
the federal government collected $478 
billion combined individual and cor- 
porate income taxes. that, corpora- 
tions paid percent, individuals 
percent. During the 1980s individual 
and corporate income tax collections 
soared trillion. that trillion, 
the corporate share dwindled per- 
cent, the individual share swelled 
percent. 

Corporations have succeeded 
reducing their share the tax burden 


part through provision the govern- 
ment rule book that permits virtually 
unlimited deduction for interest cor- 
porate debt. 

effect, your income was less 
than $30,000 year during ihe 1980s, 
every penny that you and the other 
million people that income brack- 
paid federal income tax during 
the decade went offset the taxes lost 
from the deduction for interest cor- 
porate debt. 


TAX “REFORM” 

1985, the year before the Tax Reform 
Act was passed, those with incomes 
between $30,000 and $40,000 paid 
combined federal income and Social 
Security taxes $6,663. That was 
percent their income. 1989, three 
years after “tax reform,” they paid 
$6,177, 17.6 percent. That amounted 
percent cut tax rates. 

comparison, during that same 
period, those with incomes between 
$500,000 and million saw their com- 
bined taxes fall from $243,000 
$168,714. That amounted per- 
cent cut tax rates. 


PENSIONS: FUTURE SHOCK 
The number Americans covered 
guaranteed pension plan declining. 
From 1975 1980, the number 
workers participating pension plan 
insured the federal government rose 
from 26.8 million 29.7 million. 

has been downhill ever since. From 
1980 1988, the latest year for which 
figures were available, the number fell 
27.8 million, although employment 
rose substantially that period from 
78.3 million million. Thus, while 
the workforce grew percent, the 
number workers with insured pen- 
sions fell percent. 

Meanwhile, since passage the 
Employee Retirement Income Security 
Act 1974, the share the workforce 
enrolled pension plan guaranteed 
the federal government has fallen 
steadily from 39.4 percent 1975 
29.9 percent 1988. 

those statistics suggest, the num- 
ber workers without guaranteed pen- 
sions with pension coverage 
all has climbed sharply since 
Congress set out protect the private 
pension system. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE: “Who Will Unwrap the October 
Surprise?” asked the title September/October 
article. Author Julie Cohen reviewed coverage allega- 
tions that the 1980 Reagan-Bush presidential campaign cut 
deal with Iranian revolutionaries delay the release 
fifty-two hostages until after the November elections, there- 
contributing the defeat incumbent Jimmy Carter. 

Many news organizations had failed delve into what 
could the worst political scandal decades, Cohen 
wrote, adding, “When the story does appear, the key ques- 
tions not only unanswered, they unasked.” 

Since wrap-up appeared, three respected 
national magazines and one respected book publisher have 
presented what they say are definitive looks the October 
Surprise controversy. Using basically the same evidence, 
two the accounts suggest there was conspiracy; the 
other two suggest never happened. 

Many readers were left feeling perplexed. Ted 
Koppel said ABC’s Nightline, for one, find myself 
equally uncomfortable with those who are certain that the 
case has been made ... with those who declare the 
whole story farce.” contributing editor Steve 
Weinberg tries sort things out. 


“Making Myth, The October Surprise: Wasn’t 
Treason, But Conspiracy Theory Run Wild,” said the title 
and subtitle the November 11, 1991, Newsweek. The 
seven-page article pieced together Washington, D.C.- 
based national security correspondent John Barry with help 
from editors and correspondents New York, London, 
Paris, Jerusalem, Moscow, Bonn, Chicago, Houston, and 
Los Angeles left little doubt that the alleged scandal 
the century was hoax. 

The New Republic’s investigation, appearing the 
November issue (which beat Newsweek the newstands 
several days), sounded just certain: “What October 
Surprise?” asked the cover. Inside, the headline over the 
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The October Surprise: 


Enter the Press 


The charge treason. Three magazines 
have tried the case and come different conclusions. 
How persuasive their evidence? 
Steve Weinberg 


Igor Kopeinitsky 


Gy 


eleven-page article Washington free-lance investigative 
reporter Steven Emerson, with help from researcher Jesse 
Furman, called “The Conspiracy That Wasn’t.” 

Many journalists glancing one both those 
investigations probably concluded that there was need 
think about the alleged October Surprise ever again. 

But wait. its October 1991 issue, Esquire had pub- 
lished ten-page investigation New York City free- 
lance writer Craig Unger. Under the title “October 
Surprise,” the blurb read, part: “Eleven Years Ago This 
Month, While One Was Watching, the CIA and the 
Reagan-Bush Campaign May Have Committed Act 
Highest Treason. Did They Plot Delay the Release the 
Hostages From Iran and Steal Presidential Election?” 
While these words seemed less conclusive than those 
Newsweek and The New Republic, within the article Unger 
asserted unequivocally that compelling case can made 
that 1980, this country experienced its first and only 
coup d’etat and never knew thing.” 

While journalists were scratching their heads over the 
contradictions between the three magazine pieces, The New 
York Times ran story Seymour Hersh reporting that 
“soon after taking office 1981, the Reagan administra- 
tion secretly and abruptly” changed policy and allowed 
Israel sell vast quantities U.S.-made arms Iran. 
Former U.S. and Israeli officials confirmed the arms-sales 
policy, but Hersh was unable uncover any “American 
rationale” October Surprise otherwise for the 
change. Random House, meanwhile, was hurrying new 
book into stores. Written Gary Sick retired Navy cap- 
tain, adjunct professor political science Columbia 
University, White House aide Iran during the hostage 
taking October Surprise: America’s Hostages Iran 
and the Election Ronald Reagan seemed validate the 
Esquire article while severely contradicting Newsweek and 
The New Republic. 

got worse. The authors, some 
their editors, and writers the 
media criticism beat became involved 
ugly name-calling. The name-call- 
ing alleged not only inaccuracy, but 
also intellectual dishonesty and hidden 
political agendas, which, true, 
would constitute journalistic sins 
the first magnitude. 


AP/Wide World 


beyond the power lone CJR free-lancer, work- 
ing against rather tight deadline, determine whether the 
Reagan-Bush campaign committed treason. The goal here 
more modest: analyze the soundness the Esquire, 
Newsweek, and New Republic analyses the October 
Surprise scenario. The key question: Did they serve well 
setting out the best available evidence for readers judge? 

determine that, this reporter read dozens 
accounts preceding the publication the articles ques- 
tion (thus placing information the record that had 
incorporated rejected), tracked down post-publication 
commentary, and weighed the allegations made journal- 
ists about their competitors’ improprieties. 

The principal writers the magazine pieces were 
interviewed. (Sick was not interviewed primarily because, 
the author book rather than magazine piece, 
was able provide end notes, allowing readers evaluate 
his evidence.) Unger, Barry, and Emerson very coop- 
erative. Each knows far more about the evidence than 
wrote, which should be. One axiom investigative 
reporting possess somewhere between ten and one 
hundred pieces information for every one printed. 

That being said, the following analysis based almost 
entirely what appeared print. After all, that what 
readers had evaluate; important but unpublished infor- 
mation was use them. 


Esquire 
Craig Unger queried the magazine, where his work had 
appeared the past, after reading op-ed piece Sick 
the April 15, 1991, New York Times, and viewing the PBS 
Frontline documentary “The Election Held Hostage” the 
next evening. Largely because his credentials, Sick’s op- 
article gave weight the allegations treasonous deal- 
making. The Frontline documentary, reported Robert 
Parry (formerly Newsweek), found many Sick’s suspi- 
cions worthy serious consideration. 
Unger set out try prove 
disprove the allegations; deserves 
credit for his willingness explore 
the swamp. some point, however, 
developed mind-set that seems 
have affected the reporting and the 
wording: “One can almost make 
prima facie case that surreptitious 
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deals did take place,” writes. “The hostages, should 
recalled, were released only minutes after Reagan’s inaugu- 
ration.” 


Many investigative reporters work from hypotheses. 
The vital factor then becomes looking assiduously for 
nonconfirming evidence for confirming evidence. Unger 
appears have ignored that guideline. 

Unger provided cause for concern about the balance 
his piece early paragraph quoting anonymous 
congressional staffer: have the village idiot 
believe Iran released them that time without talking 
the Republicans. And before then, Reagan had authority 
negotiate.” Unger could have found many congressional 
staffers say the opposite. Why did choose quote 
this one particular and grant anonymity well? 

The reliance anonymous source especially 
disturbing given the fact that Unger himself points out that 
what October Surprise sources say back your 
own political biases. you revile the Reagan-Bush epoch, 
find administration founded ultimate treachery. 
you admire Reagan’s reign, these tales come across 
the hallucinations crazed publicity hounds.” 

Unger’s next two conspiracy-minded sources are 
named. Elliot Richardson, former U.S. attorney general 
Republican administration, quoted saying, 
“Compared the October Surprise, Watergate was 
innocent child’s frolic.” Unger does not indicate how 
Richardson would have such knowledge. Only later does 
mention that Watergate white-hat Richardson has stake 
promoting the conspiracy theory: representing client 
whose case might rest the credibility controversial 
character promoting the October Surprise allegations. 

Next line Scott Thompson, Tufts University 
professor who worked with William Casey the 1980 
Reagan-Bush campaign. quoted saying that Casey 
(later Reagan’s CIA chief) kept information himself, 
refusing share the big picture. the next paragraph, 
Unger tells readers “Thompson convinced that Casey 
engineered the hostage deal.” 

Unger quotes Thompson saying, “So people finally 
figured out. What the fuck did they think was going on?” 
Unger deserves credit for quoting suspicious Republicans. 
But such quotes are empty and possibly misleading without 
explanation whether the source has anything 
approaching valid evidence. 


Another source Ari Ben-Menashe, the most contro- 
versial all those involved the conflicting October 
Surprise stories. said during interviews with Unger that 
used work Israeli intelligence. Unger knew when 
wrote the Esquire article that Ben-Menashe had been 
labeled liar U.S. and Israeli officials and numerous 
journalists. But says nothing about the doubts this 
juncture. Nor does explain what proof saw showing 
that Ben-Menashe worked for Israeli intelligence attend- 
the meetings cited leading the allegedly trea- 
sonous deal. 

Unger also fails explain how became convinced 
that Ben-Menashe’s allegations regarding the roles oth- 
ers were credible. example: Ben-Menashe told Unger 
that Robert McFarlane Senate aide 1980 and later 
President Reagan’s national security adviser had “spe- 
cial relationship” with Israel, relationship that supposedly 
facilitated the October Surprise. Does Ben-Menashe have 
documents, tape recordings, photographs, any other evi- 
dence that would substantiate that special relationship? 

(In interview with this reporter, Unger said 
McFarlane never responded questions about Ben- 
Menashe’s allegations. decided use the information 
because Ben-Menashe provided sworn affidavit court 
case, and because had been published newspapers.) 

Farther down his piece, Unger writes that Ben- 
Menashe’s stories, “if true, would rewrite the history the 
Reagan-Bush era and bring down the Bush administration.” 
Still later, quotes former CIA official Victor Marchetti 
and journalist Mark Hosenball Ben-Menashe’s lack 
truthfulness. addition, mentions that Ben-Menashe 
failed lie detector test administered ABC News. 

But Unger continued take some Ben-Menashe’s 
information seriously: “It’s almost impossible dismiss 
him,” writes. 

The sum Unger’s evidence leading that conclu- 
sion seems slim: 

Some Ben-Menashe’s arms-trafficking allega- 
tions later corroborated Congress,” Unger writes. 
fails explain, however, which allegations, how 
Congress corroborated them, whether they bear directly 
the alleged October Surprise. 

Iranian arms procurer named Hamid Nagashian 
confirmed “at least portion Ben-Menashe’s story,” 
Unger writes. relying here William Herrmann, 


After reading Sick’s op-ed 
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identified former CIA contract agent. But neglects 
say how Herrmann came know Nagashian, whether 
Herrmann himself credible, and whether Nagashian pro- 
duced one document support his story. 

Seymour Hersh found Ben-Menashe credible 
enough use source his book The Samson Option. 
But Hersh relies Ben-Menashe only briefly for certain 
incidents, none which bear directly the October 
Surprise. every case, Hersh told this reporter, 
obtained corroboration what Ben-Menashe told him. 

Elliot Richardson used Ben-Menashe’s sworn affi- 
davit behalf client, already noted. Unger, his 
credit, warns the reader that Richardson’s use the affi- 
davit could more than “standard legal gambit.” 

Unger may have been justified relying heavily 
Ben-Menashe. But nothing his article our telephone 
conversations makes this reporter confident Unger. 

Ben-Menashe disappears from the Esquire article for 
stretch while Unger presents other sources. The next key 
evidence mentions March 1980 meeting involving 
William Casey and least one two Iranian arms-dealing 
brothers, Cyrus and Jamshid Hashemi, the Mayflower 
Hotel Washington, D.C. How does Unger know the 
meeting occurred and what transpired? Cyrus Hashemi and 
Casey are dead. That leaves Jamshid source. But Unger 
quotes nobody this point, simply presenting the meeting 
fact. reader may wonder: Did Unger check records 
the hotel? Even those records showed that the Hashemi 
brothers had signed in, they almost surely would not show 
that Casey had visited them there. 

Although does not say the Esquire article, 
Unger relied Sick’s op-ed piece and the transcript 
ABC News program for his account the meeting. 
did further investigating and tried but failed interview 
Hashemi. It’s one thing use the work other writers 
road map, but quite another rely evidence. 

Another case point: Unger suggests Cyrus Hashemi 
might have been murdered. His key source Hashemi’s 
lawyer, William Wachtel, who says per- 
cent certain” that murder occurred. What reason does 
have harbor even one percent suspicion? Unger doesn’t 
provide much hint. his interview with this 
reporter, said that because the lawyer never returned 
Esquire’s calls, relied article published The 
Village Voice for the Wachtel assertion. 


The second source for the murder angle Iranian 
named Richard Babayan. prison for securities fraud, 
Babayan supposedly had ties the CIA. Unger paraphras- 
information from Babayan about Hashemi’s death being 
ordered high-level Iranian official. Does Babayan have 
any hard evidence? The article does not say. Unger told this 
reporter that had interviewed Babayan telephone and 
had never seen any documentation that would back the 
murder allegation. 

When the Hashemis appear again the Esquire arti- 
cle, they are meeting Casey and two unidentified 
Americans the Ritz Hotel Madrid late July 1980. 
According Unger’s account, Iranian Islamic cleric Mehdi 
Karrubi and his brother Hassan were also present. Unger 
quotes Mehdi Karrubi’s words, but readers later learn that 
Unger did not interview either brother. 

Unger subsequently writes that the “detailed account 
the Madrid meetings based one source only 
Jamshid Hashemi. Ari Ben-Menashe confirms reports that 
the Madrid meetings took place, but says was not pre- 
sent.” Unger’s use the word “confirms” intriguing. 
What evidence did Ben-Menashe supply make his con- 
firmation credible? Again, Unger provides clues. 

for Jamshid Hashemi’s credibility the Madrid 
meetings, Unger’s hard evidence slim, consisting only 
hotel records located ABC News confirming the pres- 
ence the Hashemi brothers that city during late July 
1980. Unger does not state whether examined those 
hotel records himself. 

Two days after the Madrid meeting, Unger writes, 
Cyrus Hashemi met with Casey friend John Shaheen 
New York. Hashemi and Shaheen are dead, but Unger pro- 
vides source the German newspaper Der Spiegel. 
what evidence the German account based? Unger pro- 
vides clue. turns out that correspondent Martin 
Kilian has spent years researching the October Surprise 
scenario. There journalistic food chain work here. 
Gary Sick points out his book, was Kilian who con- 
vinced him that treason was possibility; Sick’s op-ed 
piece got Unger started the Esquire article. 

the Esquire article continues, Unger presents what 
believes further support for the conspiracy sce- 
nario. One his exhibits statement former Iranian 
president Abol Hassan Bani-Sadr that September 20, 
1980, saw message from then foreign minister Sadegh 
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Ghotbzadeh. “We are informed the U.S. Republican party 
using its best efforts make sure that the hostages will 
not released until the presidential election 
November,” the message reportedly said. sounds damn- 
ing, but did Unger see copy the message? No, told 
this reporter. Assuming that such message does exist, 
does really tell who “informed” Ghotbzadeh the 
plan? Did that informant have hard evidence, was 
passing along rumor? The article does not say. 

The supposed clincher the Esquire piece the 
alleged series Paris meetings the Ritz Hotel October 
1980. Ben-Menashe says was Paris then part 
Israeli team. According him, Casey and Bush attended, 
along with Robert Gates, Donald Gregg, and least one 
unnamed American. The crucial meeting, during which the 
participants supposedly cut the deal the timing the 
hostage release, allegedly occurred October 20. 

Ben-Menashe says arrived the Hilton October 
and stayed five days. But, told Unger, all 
records his stay had been destroyed. Unger quotes 
Richard Babayan confirming Casey’s presence. How 
does Babayan know that Casey was there? says was 
Paris those October dates and, while there, heard 
about Casey’s presence. says further that during June 
1981 discussion Casey confirmed that had been Paris 
the time question. 

Unger told this reporter that has documentation 
from Ben-Menashe, Babayan, other sources the Paris 
meeting, except for verbal accounts. “It’s possible that one 
more them are lying,” Unger said, “but how you 
explain the similar stories?” 

for whether Bush’s schedule would have permitted 
his presence Paris, Unger says the article that Secret 
Service records available that time are unclear from the 
night October until the night October 19. Other 
journalists, including those from Newsweek and The New 
Republic, say the Secret Service 
records provide solid evidence that 
Bush was the United States. 

Unger was quoted Esquire 
author’s box the same issue his 
article saying, “It’s almost irrele- 
vant whether not President Bush 


Eleven years ago this month, while 


place that sabotaged our government.” 

Unger seems serious and hard-working, but that cava- 
lier attitude regarding Bush’s presence disturbing. 
attitude that permeates the entire article. Unger possessed 
additional evidence, Esquire should have published it. 
Granted, ten pages long already, but just two months 
before Esquire had devoted thirty pages photo essay 
titled “Women Love: Gallery American Beauty.” 

Esquire’s grade: minus 


Newsweek 

While Unger was researching his article, Newsweek media 
writer Jonathan Alter got wind the project. admirer 
Unger’s past work, suggested that Newsweek should 
retain Unger jump-start the magazine’s own inquiry. 
Newsweek did so, hiring researcher with fat Rolodex. 
But the Newsweek article that appeared the November 
issue bore resemblance Unger’s Esquire piece, and 
Unger’s name was missing from the eleven-person credit 
lines. Although Unger continued take some Ben- 
Menashe’s story seriously, other members the team had 
become increasingly skeptical. 

The lead role shaping the debunking fell John 
Barry the magazine’s Washington bureau. Barry says the 
magazine made commitment run cover story mat- 
ter how the evidence shook out. Interviews with Newsweek 
staffers indicate prodigious research effort, great cost 
over three months, produce the cover story. Yet judged 
what appeared print, the Newsweek story represents 
investigative reporting only marginally better than Unger’s. 

Part the problem was lack space. Although 
Newsweek devoted more inches the findings than 
many other its cover pieces, lot context got eliminat- 
ed. Barry commented that while investigative reporter 
like myself might find the documentation unsatisfying, 
most readers would patience with anything denser. Yet 
for story that purported the last 
word important controversy, 
Newsweek should have opened more 
columns those columns could have 
been filled with better proof. 

Another problem: upset getting 
beaten The New Republic, the 
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way caveat, Newsweek said near the top the 
article: all good conspiracy theories, this one forces 
all who would deny prove negative prove that 
something did not happen. any logician can testify, 
proving negative ultimately impossible. Equally dis- 
turbing, the October Surprise theory has now become 
complicated and hideously detailed that reasonable 
person can say with absolute certainty that there was 
conspiracy and deal.” 

This contradicts much what the best investigative 
reporting all about. often possible prove nega- 
tive for example, that certain person did not travel 
Paris certain day. for the hideous detail well, 
that’s what good investigative journalists do: they work 
through complications approximate the truth. 

Despite the caveat, Newsweek’s message was unam- 
biguous. The magazine said had found, “after long 
investigation including interviews with government offi- 
cials and other knowledgeable sources around the world, 
that the key claims the purported eyewitnesses and 
accusers simply not hold up. What the evidence does 
show the murky history conspiracy theory run 
wild.” 

reviewing the history October Surprise revela- 
tions, Newsweek focused two early stories that had 
appeared Executive Intelligence Review, publication 
connected political extremist Lyndon LaRouche. Why 
did Newsweek devote such large proportion its pre- 
cious space poorly documented stories LaRouche 
publication? Tying the allegations LaRouche seems 
backhanded way undermining the credibility 
people like Sick from the outset. the very least, those 
paragraphs already tight article represent strange 
news judgment. 

Newsweek asserts that the October Surprise allega- 
tions seemed discredited once and for all after con- 
gressional inquiry into Iran-contra led dismissive foot- 
note about the 1980 hostage crisis. What Newsweek does 
not tell readers that the footnote was based relatively 
little research Congress. Barry told this reporter that the 
footnote reference was intended show readers that 
Congress had determined that clear case existed against 
the Reagan-Bush campaign. Too bad the article itself failed 
include that explanation. 


According Newsweek, the October Surprise theory 
stayed alive despite scant media attention and the dismis- 
sive congressional footnote because four “apparently 
knowledgeable, conspiracy-minded ‘super-sources’” 
swayed gullible journalists. Newsweek takes the four 
super-sources one one. discussing the allegations 
each, Newsweek relies heavily the pejorative “claims” 
“claimed” instead the neutral “says” uses for 
other sources. 

Barbara Honegger, low-level staffer the first 
Reagan administration, the first get the Newsweek 
treatment. Newsweek properly raises questions about the 
secondhand nature her knowledge, but too quickly dis- 
misses her 323-page book October Surprise (Tudor 
Publishing, 1989) saying Honegger “seemed have 
some difficulty separating fact from fiction.” Newsweek, 
however, fails provide even one example back this 
assertion. While Honegger’s book less than persuasive, 
least well documented the Newsweek article. 

Next receive Newsweek’s attention Richard 
Brenneke, Portland, Oregon, businessman who says 
was contract the CIA. Many publications had exam- 
ined Brenneke’s credibility the October Surprise before 
Newsweek came along; article the September 
1991, Village Voice already had demonstrated using 
Brenneke’s personal papers that was not Paris 
the time said was 1980. 

Newsweek’s discrediting Brenneke less convinc- 
ing than what had already appeared. The magazine focuses 
how the U.S. government charged him with perjury 
related October Surprise testimony 1988 trial 
acquaintance Heinrich Rupp. The Brenneke perjury trial 
occurred during 1990. won, despite testimony against 
him U.S. ambassador Donald Gregg (one the people 
allegedly present the 1980 conspiracy meetings Paris), 
William Casey’s secretaries, and Secret Service agents. 
Newsweek attributes Brenneke’s acquittal skillful defense 
lawyers and “sloppy” prosecutors. Not once does 
Newsweek suggest readers that the jury might have 
thought that Gregg, Casey’s secretaries, and the Secret 
Service agents had lied, that Brenneke’s defense was 
least partially true. 

its section Ben-Menashe, Newsweek says his 
October Surprise allegations are suspect because failed 
the ABC News lie detector test, because has contradicted 
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himself the name hotel, and because never men- 
tioned the allegations until after his 1990 arrest weapons 
sales charges. The Newsweek team’s reservations about 
Ben-Menashe came surprise, since week earlier the 
magazine had devoted more than two pages examina- 
tion his credibility, based part interviews with the 
subject himself. 

Ben-Menashe may liar. But the Newsweek team 
fails tell readers the other side. First, lie detector tests are 
unreliable that they usually are rejected court. (Many 
readers with experience taking administering lie detector 
tests might unpersuaded Barry’s comment this 
reporter that the results were unambiguous Ben- 
Menashe’s case worthy mention.) Second, 
human memory imperfect; recently tried recall the 
name hotel used trip only year ago, but was 
unable so. Third, Ben-Menashe, like Brenneke, 
gained acquittal court, beating the best evidence the 
federal government chose offer. Newsweek fails reck- 
with the meaning that acquittal for Ben-Menashe’s 
veracity and for the government’s veracity. 

its section Hashemi, Newsweek does nothing 
discredit him other than use the pejorative “claim.” The 
article notes there least some corroborating evidence” 
for Hashemi meeting with William Casey Madrid. 

Later the article, Newsweek returns Hashemi, 
questioning his credibility the ground that told Ted 
Koppel ABC News about making big profits the arms 
trade. But, Newsweek says, little evidence that the 
Hashemis had much money spare. Elliot Richardson, 
who was Cyrus Hashemi’s attorney 1984 arms-smug- 
gling case, quoted saying that Cyrus seemed 
dealing ‘remarkably petty’ quantity arms.” 

Does Newsweek have evidence about the Hashemis’ 
income other than Richardson’s largely irrelevant quota- 
tion? Did occur Newsweek that perhaps the Hashemis 
made the money and then spent 
quickly? 

Those are legitimate questions 
based the published article. Barry 
shared with this reporter some the 
unpublished evidence tending dis- 
credit Hashemi. For example, Barry 
says, court records show that Cyrus 
was sued several times during 1980- 
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1981 for nonpayment debts, something inconsistent with 
great wealth. sounded compelling. But was cut during 
the rush publish, doing Newsweek’s readers good. 

The remainder the Newsweek article devoted 
showing that Casey did not Madrid, that the Paris 
meetings never occurred, that the weapons Iran received 
after the hostage release were not U.S. government pay- 
off, and that the Carter administration hostage negotiations 
with Iran broke off before the November 1980 election for 
reasons other than Reagan-Bush campaign conspiracy. 

Newsweek might correct all those assertions. 
fact, the explanation provided this reporter London 
bureau chief Daniel Pedersen Casey’s whereabouts dur- 
ing those controversial days July 27-30, 1980, demon- 
strated impressive research tending debunk the Madrid 
version recollected conspiracy-minded sources. 
Likewise, Barry’s explanations the other points carried 
much weight. But much the evidence and the logic 
behind omitted from the article. The published docu- 
mentation weak the standards responsible inves- 
tigative journalism. 

Especially disturbing the speculative ending the 
Newsweek article maybe unprecedented for investiga- 
tive piece respectable publication. 

Barry starts his summing pointing out that 
early July 1980, Cyrus Hashemi, “apparently” represent- 
ing the Carter administration, met with member the 
Iranian leadership Madrid. Immediately, Barry seems 
soft ground. First, Newsweek had already questioned 
Hashemi’s credibility, why does Barry suddenly accept 
that Cyrus attended the meeting and that represented the 
Carter administration? Second, why does insert the jour- 
nalistic weasel word “apparently”? Undaunted, Barry 
plunges ahead. Soon after that July meeting, says, Bani- 
Sadr (another source previously discredited but suddenly 
rehabilitated) “was told the Ayatollah Khomeini’s 
nephew that Iran been 
approached Reagan’s men with 
proposition the hostages. The 
meeting site Spain was men- 
tioned.” 

“Could be,” the article asks 
rhetorically, “that the ayatollah’s 
nephew confused Reagan with Carter 
and that the whole notion the 


a 
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October Surprise stems from that simple mistake?” (In his 
interview with this reporter, Barry said that the speculative 
ending was misguided, that the mistaken-identity scenario 
should have been treated separate story explained 
detail.) 

Barry compounded the embarrassment the next week 
quasi-review (negative) Sick’s book. revised his 
mistaken-identity scenario saying that Newsweek pos- 
sessed evidence (unspecified) that Hashemi met with 
Iranian clerics and Stanley Pottinger, Republican help- 
ing the Carter administration its hostage negotiations. 

possible that the unworldly mullah simply con- 
fused the Republican Pottinger Reaganite instead 
Carter emissary?” Barry wonders. the world specula- 
tive investigative reporting, anything possible. 

Newsweek’s grade: 


The New Republic 


Free-lancer Steven Emerson, author investigative articles 
and books, says was puzzled Bush’s failure dispel 
the suspicions about his alleged presence Paris and 
other conundrums. the other hand, found Sick’s op- 
piece and the Frontline documentary suspect because 
their reliance questionable sources like Brenneke. 
says told The New Republic editors his suspicions 
when pitching piece, but emphasized his willingness 
sift through the evidence with open mind. 

the time Emerson and researcher Jesse Furman had 
completed their five-month investigation having trav- 
eled Israel, Egypt, Germany, and Canada Emerson 
was convinced that Sick, Frontline’s Parry, Unger, and 
other investigators had been duped. His November New 
Republic piece said: 

“None the evidence cited support the October 
Surprise stands scrutiny. The key sources whose 
word the story rests are documented frauds and 
imposters.... Almost every source 
cited Sick Frontline has been 
indicted was the subject federal 
the October Surprise. 
Finally, evidence have uncovered 
shows that William Casey and George 
Bush could not have been present 
the meetings alleged the sources.” 


REPUBLI 


WHAT 
OCTOBER 
SURPRISE? 


STEVEN EMERSON 
AND JESSE FURMAN 


The allegations had taken lives their own, 
Emerson suggests, because the so-called super-sources 
“discovered that was possible get away with any alle- 
gation the national security arena: intelligence 
agency, already suspect the public’s mind, denied some- 
thing, that merely reinforced the authenticity the 
charges.” 

Emerson’s proposition rings true this age real 
and imagined conspiracies, but fails examine the flip 
side adequately why should readers believe the CIA 
Israeli intelligence any more than they would believe Ben- 
Menashe Hashemi? 

Emerson focuses Bani-Sadr, Brenneke, Honegger, 
Rupp, Ben-Menashe, Jamshid Hashemi, Houshang Lavi, 
and Gunther Russbacher. (Lavi, Iranian-born arms deal- 
who says met with Reagan supporters early 1980 
about arms-for-hostages swap, and Russbacher, self- 
proclaimed CIA operative who says flew Bush and 
Gregg Paris and back 1980, are not part the 
Esquire and Newsweek probes published. Lavi appears 
Sick’s book, but Russbacher does not.) Emerson’s 
expanded cast characters indicative the wide net 
cast his reporting. Overall, Emerson’s story better doc- 
umented than the Unger Newsweek efforts. 

Unfortunately, like Unger and Newsweek, Emerson 
allows his conclusions outstrip his evidence. For exam- 
ple, The New Republic article cites courtroom testimony 
Brenneke that his CIA contact carried the name Robert 
Kerritt. The CIA later said such person had worked for 
the agency. Did Emerson try locate Robert Kerritt 
through driver’s license records, voter registration offices, 
the like? Did inquire whether Brenneke could have 
been dealing with contact using false name? Emerson 
believes the CIA telling the truth, why does fail tell 
readers what basis making that judgment? 

interview with this reporter, Emerson explained 
the steps took look for Kerritt. 
Those steps included filing 
Freedom Information Act 
requests and searching personnel 
records dozens federal institu- 
tions. The thoroughness the 
search ought have been conveyed 
readers. Even that thoroughness, 
however, fails remove lingering 
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doubts. Could somebody using the false name Kerritt have 
dealt with Brenneke? Or, again, why would the CIA reveal 
Kerritt’s identity, given its practice protecting its agents? 
The weight the evidence Emerson’s side, but 
sounds certain when least glimmer doubt ought 
acknowledged. 

While debunking Ben-Menashe, Emerson cites Ben- 
Menashe’s account leaving Israel 1981 plant 
homing device the Iraqi Osirak reactor before Israeli 
planes launched bombing run. Emerson says “records 
show” that Ben-Menashe “wasn’t out the country then.” 
But Emerson never tells readers what records, supplied 
whom, whether actually viewed them, and, so, how 
authenticated them. 

Occasionally, Emerson lapses into out-and-out specu- 
lation. When discounting accounts that Cyrus Hashemi was 
murdered keep him from talking about the October 
Surprise, Emerson comments, “If anyone had incentive 
kill Cyrus ... was the arms dealers [whom Hashemi 
had helped entrap government informant]. After all, 
was Cyrus’s death that forced the government drop its 
case against these men.” Emerson provides evidence 
substantiate whether there was murder the first place, 
and, there was, who the murderer might have been. 

While attempting demonstrate that Casey did not 
attend the alleged Paris meetings, Emerson writes that 
“campaign records show that Casey had A.M. appoint- 
ment the Metropolitan Club Washington and that 
had two other appointments that day. Moreover, Richard 
Allen’s personal telephone log shows that Casey made 
telephone call him October 7:30 A.M., which 
Allen recalls being local.” 

first glance, these finds look like solid investigative 
reporting, and perhaps they are. But does Emerson know 
Casey showed for those appointments? for Allen, not 
always credible source while serving Reagan’s national 
security adviser, even his memory correct about receiv- 
ing the call, how could know for sure was made from 
local phone? 

The quality Emerson’s reporting especially 
important because has taken criticizing many other 
journalists working the story. The New Republic and 
other forums, has criticized Frontline, The Nation, The 
New York Times, The Miami Herald, Playboy, ABC News, 
the Los Angeles Times, The Seattle Times, the Detroit Free 


Press and Random House, the publisher the books 
Sick and Hersh. 

Hersh has been prime target for Emerson, who wrote 
editorial-page piece for The Wall Street Journal attack- 
ing the credibility Ben-Menashe and attacking Hersh for 
relying anything Ben-Menashe says. 

Emerson deserves praise for trying critique the 
work other journalists publicly. But his conclusions 
about Hersh and other journalists, when analyzed carefully, 
turn out overreach the evidence much does his New 
Republic article. 

The New Republic’s grade: 


Conclusion 

painfully aware that this article, with its emphasis 
the shortcomings their evidence, will upset well-inten- 
tioned, hardworking colleagues both sides the contro- 
versy. aim not discourage further reporting this 
subject, but encourage publications insist high 
standard evidence. 

Journalists interested picking where these princi- 
pal writers have left off should begin with Sick’s book. 
Like the Esquire, Newsweek, and New Republic articles, its 
evidence and logic are flawed. Indeed, this article went 
press, Emerson said was working follow-up arti- 
cle that would identify some “300 inaccuracies” 
Sick’s book. Sick, Parry, and Unger, meanwhile, have writ- 
ten detailed letters portions which have appeared 
The New Republic that say their critics are misreading 
the evidence. 

Since the conflicting versions appeared late last year, 
handful analyses have appeared, and few journalists 
have attempted take the story further. would especially 
recommend the coverage Joel Bleifuss These 
Times, who tends credit the conspiracy scenario; reviews 
Sick’s book writers who have some special 
edge the surrounding circumstances; and articles The 
Village Voice, where media writer Doug Ireland has been 
critical Newsweek and The New Republic and where 
investigative piece Frank Snepp uncovered new evi- 
dence that gives credence the debunkers. 

sounds like cop-out say that more work needs 
done. But does. While journalists continue their 
efforts, Congress ought use its subpoena powers, and its 
ability hear witnesses under oath, seek the truth. 


The quality Emerson’s 
reporting especially 
important because has 
criticized many other 
journalists working 
the story 
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SMOKING 


PART 


GROWING UP. 


The decision smoke, like many other personal lifestyle choices, should only 


made adults. 


R.J.Reynolds believe kids 
smoke. And doing something about it. 

study after study, experts reveal that the 
influence friends and family the primary 
motivation for young person start smoking. 

That’s why sought the assistance panel 
adolescent behavior experts and developed youth 


non-smoking program that touches both parents and 


AND YOU THINK 
THIS LOOKS COOL? 


reaching adolescents. With message 
that dissuades them from smoking. 


children. out twelve fifteen-year-old 
kids, the age when many are struggling 
with peer acceptance, and tells them that 
they don’t need smoke express their 
individuality. 

taking this campaign places 
where can reach kids with billboards and 
posters and around schools. And we’re 
offering range materials free any 
interested schools groups. 

There’s question that parental 
guidance also critical factor discouraging 


underage smoking. 


©1992 RIRTC 


These signs 
you see are 
not produced 
local 
governmenis. 
part 
our retail 


program. 


Jim Johnston, Chairman 


Reynolds Tobacco Company 


we’ve developed messages help parents. 
Billboards encourage discussion; “Kids shouldn’t 
smoke yours 800 number offers 
free booklets help parents address smoking and 
other lifestyle behavior issues with their 

And recognizing that children may more 
likely smoke one 
more their parents 
smoke, we’ve designed 
these special booklets 
for smoking parents. 

Recent studies show 

helping parents 


discuss the issues 
with their children. 


that effective enforcement 
the laws dealing with selling 
cigarettes minors can reduce teenage 
smoking more than 50%. 

we’re helping retailers providing 
signs and stickers that make the law absolutely 
clear. It’s also why support efforts raise 
the minimum age eighteen states where 
the age lower, and legislation that makes 
more difficult for youths obtain cigarettes 
from machines. 

don’t want kids smoke. 
like get free copies the brochures described here, 


call 1-800-457-7200. 


Tobacco Company 


tia 


The use and abuse 
stringers the 
combat zone 


FRANK SMYTH 


Somewhere just outside Baghdad, 
was blindfolded and led down corri- 
dor into room where, judge the 
sound the voices, there were least 
half dozen men. The possibility 
being beaten tortured was 
mind. was ordered sit, and waited 
the darkness. 

The interrogator asked what was 
“real job.” 

said was reporter. 

said was lying. “Tell about 
your relationship with the CIA,” 
said. 

denied having any relationship with 
the CIA any other intelligence orga- 
nization. 

The interrogator, who was from 
Iraq’s military intelligence, then offered 
deal: “If you tell the truth, you 
will free. But you continue lie, 
you will stay here many years.” 

Only twelve months before, 
Iranian-born British journalist, Farzad 
Bazoft, had been offered the same 
promise: “confessed” working 
for British intelligence, would 
free. did, and was hanged. 


Frank Smyth free-lance journalist who 
covered the Kurdish uprising Iraq 
assignment for The Economist, The Village 
Voice, and CBS News. previously spent 
three years covering the civil war 
Salvador, where was official 
the Salvador Press Corps Association. 
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This predicament demonstrates the 
risk faced all journalists covering 
armed conflicts risk that espe- 
cially threatening stringers. 

The gulf war particular proved 
exceptionally difficult story cover, 
due its highly technological nature 
and the logistical barriers erected 
both sides: neither the allies nor Iraq 
respected the concept journalistic 
neutrality; both sides saw reporters 
intruders. 

Yet those barriers could and 
occasion were overcome, journalists 
circumvented the allies’ press pool 
south Iraq Saudi Arabia and 
entered northern Iraq illegally without 
visa. Reporters also paid price: Gad 
Gross, German photographer from 
J.B. Pictures assignment for 
Newsweek, was executed low-rank- 
ing Iraqi soldiers. Charles Maxwell and 
Nicholas Della Casa, British free- 
lance camera team assignment for 
BBC Television, were also killed 
northern Iraq last March, reportedly 
murdered their Turkish guide. Della 
Casa’s wife, Rosanna, who was work- 
ing with the team, has not been seen 
since and believed dead. 

For weeks, these four free-lance jour- 


HIS OWN: Free-lance 
photographer Rick Droz 
gulf war refugee camp 


well several teams staff 
reporters, were classified missing. 
News organizations and professional 
associations pressured Iraqi 
for information. But the level con- 
cern varied greatly depending the 
news organization involved, and some- 
times whether the missing reporter 
was staff correspondent stringer. 

These incidents raise the question 
the obligation news organizations have 
free-lancers trouble the field. 
The matter can further complicated 
the nationality the journalist, and 
the fact that the line between legiti- 
mate journalist and oper- 
ative sometimes blurred. 

Every major network, newspaper, 
magazine, and wire service uses 
stringers, especially for reports from 
abroad. Some publications, such The 
Christian Science Monitor and The 
Economist, rely frequently stringers 
for their foreign reports. The 
Washington Post, The Miami Herald, 
and the Los Angeles Times, like most 
papers, give stringers bylines, designat- 


Mark Ludak/Impact Visuals 
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ing them “special” correspondents. 
The New York Times runs stringers’ 
articles, but does not give them byline. 

Leading wire services such the 
and Reuters rely stringers’ copy 
from countries which they not 
have full-time, staff correspondents. 
Financially strapped U.P.I. currently has 
more stringers abroad than staff corre- 
spondents. Reuters and the A.P. use 
many free-lance photojournalists 
salaried staff photographers their for- 
eign bureaus. 

Most major news organizations use 
stringers brief staff correspondents 
(who usually “parachute” into foreign 
locations for only few days), arrange 
interviews, and provide background 
information. Television also buys 
footage from free-lance camera crews. 
Magazines such Newsweek and Time 
rely worldwide network print 
stringers and buy most their photos 
from agency-affiliated free-lance pho- 
tographers. 

all the media, radio the most 
dependent free-lancers. All national 
news radio services rely predominantly 
stringers for their primary interna- 
tional news, especially on-the-scene for- 
eign reporting, “spots.” 

The main reason the media rely 
heavily stringers money. While 
salaried staff correspondent may draw 
well over $50,000 salary and bene- 
fits, stringers are usually paid only for 
reports that are used. one-minute 
radio spot, for example, pays about $50. 
900-word article pays average 
$150. And average newspaper photo 
pays about $75. Meanwhile, rule, 
free-lancers must pay their own trans- 
portation and other expenses. 

And although stringers may 
accredited with major news organiza- 
tion and represent the field, they 
usually enjoy benefits, such health 
life insurance. If, for example, 
foreign country but not while pursuing 
assigned report, unlikely that 
she would covered. And when 
stringers are injured while actually 
reporting, compensation usually 
arranged post facto case-by-case 
basis. Some stringers have their own 
health insurance. But they must first 
find policy that does not exclude 
war” and they must usually pay 


The main reason the 
media rely heavily 
stringers 
money. 900-word 
article pays 
average $150 


least $2,000 annually. With such high 
premium, many work without coverage 
even war zones. 

cost-benefit basis, free-lancers 
are news organizations’ most produc- 
tive journalists. recession, when 
both advertising revenues and operating 
budgets are low, stringers are particu- 
larly great demand especially when 
comes covering strife-torn coun- 
tries. What news directors and editors 
are looking for, rule, live combat 
footage eyewitness print dispatches 
accompanied dramatic still photos. 
Yet the news organization rarely takes 
responsibility for sending the free- 
lancer into conflict zone. 

Take the all-too-typical case veter- 
print journalist Tom Long. The 
Miami Herald has customarily identi- 
fied Long one its “special corre- 
spondents.” Yet when was recently 
injured mortar attack northern 
Salvador, the Herald identified him 
its story only “free-lance journal- 
ist.” Both the Herald and The New York 
Times, for which Long also reports, 
offered cover some Long’s medi- 
cal costs. But both news organizations 
made clear that the support was being 
offered only out charity, one- 
time basis, and that Long, who did not 
have his own insurance, would 
responsible for any long-term health 
care needs that might arise. 

countries like Salvador and 
Chile, where the foreign press has been 
frequent target attack, members 
the foreign press corps have organized 
press associations lobby authorities 
behalf individual journalists 
trouble. American journalists can also 
rely the Washington, D.C.-based 
Congressional Committee Support 
Writers and Journalists; American and 
non-American journalists alike rely 


the independent New York City-based 
Committee Protect Journalists. 

The outcome any particular con- 
frontation may well depend what 
such organizations and the news outlets 
involved choose do. Iraq, for exam- 
ple, captured reporters were accused 
being Israeli, American, other 
Western intelligence agents. case 
and that photogra- 
pher Alain Buu seemed caught 
debate within the Iraqi government, 
the intelligence and information min- 
istries taking different sides whether 

Our predicament was aggravated 
the fact that was CBS News stringer 
distinction status that was lost 
Iraqi authorities. They seemed aware 
only that, while CBS News had mobi- 
lized impressive campaign for the 
release staff correspondent Bob 
Simon, had done considerably less for 
me. This difference was interpreted 
the authorities indicating that was 
not real journalist but spy. 

Unfortunately for legitimate journal- 
ists, the Iraqis may have had reason 
wary. One Western journalist who 
had been detained the Middle East 
was approached his country’s intelli- 
gence service soon after his release. The 
journalist, who requested anonymity, 
says was asked become clandes- 
tine government agent while continuing 

the United States, the CIA’s use 
journalists intelligence agents 
believed have decreased since the 
practice was exposed congressional 
inquiry the Whether 
has been completely abandoned 
impossible ascertain. The best way 
for journalists convince foreign 
maintaining their integrity. other 
words, information gathered should 
appear only published reports and not 
relayed privately background 
briefings given government officials. 

Veteran photographer Bill Gentile, 
who was with Dutch cameraman Cornel 
Lagrouw when Lagrouw was killed 
Salvador March 1989, has 
observed that combat can covered 
with reasonable safety when one trav- 
eling with one side another. The 
problem arises when battle lines swiftly 
change and journalists find themselves 
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News organizations Weekend Option 
rarely take The American University 
responsibilty for Washington, D.C. 


sending free-lancer 
into conflict zone 


unwillingly even unwittingly cross- The School Communication the College Arts and 
ing sides. Lagrouw’s last words were, Sciences offers part-time print journalism option that: 
“Great pictures, aye,” only moments 
before bullet struck him. 

Journalists who take such risks are extension the internationally recognized 
often responding the networks’ insa- full-time program 
tiable appetite for “bang-bang.” The dif- 
ference between routine shot 
Kurdish rebels posing atop captured offers all courses Saturdays. 
tank, for example, and shot Iraqi 
helicopter attack could depending 
demand over $50,000. That THE The American University 


largely why free-lance cameramen have AMERICAN Center 


earned the reputation being the loose Washington, D.C. 200016-8080 
cannons the business. WASHINGTON, (202) 885-2500 


However, the motivation may not 
necessarily higher compensation but 
the compelling desire document the 
situation hand. Gvido Zvaigzne 
filmed some the most spectacular 
footage Soviet troops and tanks 


M.A. Communication: 
Journalism and Public Affairs 


explores public policy issues the nation's capital 


can completed less than two years 


For more information contact: 


An equal opportunity/affirmative action university 


crushing the Latvian rebellion 
January 1991. his tape, the viewer 
hears the impact the bullets and 
watches the landscape bob the cam- American Speech-Language-Hearing Association 


era falls. The viewer sees and hears fur- 

recognize excellence reporting speech, language and hearing 
ther battle, Zvaignze, who died soon disorders, their impact and the roles speech-language pathologists and 
after, continues aim his lens audiologists. award $1,000 will presented each four catego- 
crawls away. ries: newspaper, television, magazine and radio. 

While news organizations are 


increasingly relying free-lance jour- 
nalists for their primary coverage for- For information and entry forms contact: 
eign wars, they have yet come ASHA Media Awards, Public Department 


terms with the responsibilities this American Speech-Language-Hearing Association 


entails. 10801 Rockville Pike Rockville, 20852 
AMERICAN 


the very least, they should offer 

free-lancers working war zones some Entry deadline: June 30, 1992 
kind basic insurance coverage. 
Newspapers that publish stringers’ arti- 
cles should not only offer them bylines, 
but pay them professional rates well. 1991 Award Recipients are: 

And news organizations that find both Televisicn Morrision, Life Choices “Sounds From Silence” 
economical and convenient buy 
material from free-lancers should recognize 
their obligation stand behind anyone 
representing them regardless 
whether they are staff stringer 
the field. 


sponsored the 


Materials must published broadcast between June 1991 and May 37, 1992. 


Magazine Peter Jaret, Health “The Rock and Roll Syndrome” 


Radio Alyne Ellis, National Public Radio- “Teaching the Deaf: Wall 
Silence World Sound” 


Newspaper Wausau Daily Herald “Say What? Hearing Loss 
Hinders Learning” 
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OPINION 


PRESS 
REJECTS 
CANDIDATE 


JOSHUA MEYROWITZ 


When close aide Czech Communist 
leader Klement Gottwald was charged 
with treason and hanged 1952, the 
state propaganda apparatus quickly air- 
brushed the traitor out all state pho- 
tographs. Such crude act almost 
unimaginable democratic society, 
but airbrushing more sophisticated 
kind not entirely unknown. 

Take the case Democratic presi- 
dential candidate Larry Agran. The 
national press almost never reports 
his campaign; when his name does 
horse,” “fringe candidate,” “an 
obscure contender.” Agran has been 
barred from most the televised 
debates the basis criteria that seem 
shift tries meet them. When 
with the candidates,” often 
left out news reports the events 
asked press photographers step 
aside. With Catch-22 logic, Agran has 
been told news media executives that 
has not earned the right media 
exposure because, among other things, 
has not received enough media expo- 
sure. 

fair those making such news 
judgments, much Agran’s dark-horse 
status derives from his unconventional 


Joshua Meyrowitz professor commu- 
nication the University New Hampshire 
and the author Sense Place: The 
Impact Electronic Media Social 
Behavior. Maria Peralta, intern, 
assisted with research for this 
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credentials presidential contender. 
Harvard Law School graduate and 
published author who has devoted twen- 
years public service, has never 
been elected statewide national 
office. has served for twelve years 
elected official Irvine, 
California, America’s largest master- 
planned city. Most national journalists 
spoke with dismissed him the ground 
that has held only local office. 
Roger Mudd put rare television 
interview with Agran that aired The 
MacNeil/Lehrer NewsHour August 
30, 1991: “It does stretch credulity 
think that Jewish ex-mayor small 
suburban California town can make it.” 

But Agran’s supporters and sub- 
stantial component the local New 
Hampshire press reporting the first- 
in-the-nation primary see more 
Agran than most national journalists. 
They point out that, Irvine’s first 
directly elected mayor, Agran initiated 
progressive programs that received 
national acclaim. They note that, 
executive director the Center for 
Innovative Diplomacy, played 
unique role “global mayor” who 


pursued issues international trade, 
arms reduction, and human rights, and 
earned his city United Nations award 
for his pioneering legislation elimi- 
nate ozone-depleting compounds all 
from unlikely base deeply conser- 
vative Orange County. They also point 
out that, although has not yet quali- 
fied for federal matching funds, has 
already met the criteria for getting his 
name more than thirty primary and 
caucus ballots. And they describe him 
the presidential contender with the 
boldest and most specific plan for shift- 
ing military spending domestic 
needs. 

Agran’s candidacy presents inter- 
esting case study for press coverage 
political campaigns. has found that 
become visible, has disrup- 
tive. When was barred the chair- 
man the state Democratic party from 
televised health care forum with presi- 
dential candidates Nashua, New 
Hampshire, for example, stood 
the audience and demanded know 
what ground was being excluded. 
Responding signal from state 
party official, security police began 


rare glimpse Agran national television: the candidate 
showed CNN Democratic party Unity Dinner 
September, with (from left) Paul Tsongas, Tom Harkin, and Bill 
The New York Times Agran was nowhere seen.) 
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remove Agran from the hall, but the 
crowd’s shouts “Freedom speech!” 
and vote!” embarrassed the men 
the dais into inviting him join 
them. The confrontation was Agran’s 
first widely reported “campaign event” 
but his innovative proposals for 
health care reform went unmentioned. 

prevent this sort thing from 
happening again, the next state 
Democratic party debate was moved 
high-security studio with audi- 
ence. Agran stood outside the studio, 
among crowd four hundred people 
who were protesting the exclusion 
their candidates from the debates. 
reported the local press, the protest 
offered many dramatic moments, with 
the “major” candidates forced pass 
“picket lines for democracy” 
protestors shouted Scab! Scab!” 
Yet perhaps because there was vio- 
lence, the protest went unreported 
The New York Times and The Washing- 
ton Post. 

The dozens local newspaper arti- 
cles, editorials, columns, and letters 
the editor that have described Agran’s 
exclusion and/or supported his right 
heard national debates, have made 
little dent national coverage. 
Reporters and editors several national 
newspapers and magazines with whom 
spoke explained that the longer one has 
not covered candidate, the harder 
becomes so. “The obvious ques- 
tion such situations,” said Alvin 
Sanoff, senior editor U.S. News 
World Report, “is, Where have you 
been that you just discovered this per- 
son?” also noted that “it’s always 
safer stay with the pack and wrong 
than risk going out limb and 
covering someone who then turns out 
not that important.” 

Seeing that local press coverage and 
protests had impact the national 
media, Agran’s campaign staff became 
convinced that his status “fringe” 
candidate could erased tied 
passed one more the can- 
didates the polls. They were wrong. 

When January poll conducted 
the American Research Group showed 
Agran tied with former California 
Governor Jerry Brown and lowa 
Senator Tom Harkin, the reported 
this finding two-thirds the way 
through story. When follow-up ARG 
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poll showed Agran doubling his support 
and moving ahead Brown, the 
incorrectly referred Agran’s 
“first measurable showing.” When the 
next ARG poll continued show 
Agran ahead Brown, ABC’s World 
News Sunday perhaps sidestep the 
problem explaining the identity 
candidate they had not been covering 
reported the poll skipping all 
mention Agran and moving directly 
from Harkin Brown. Other news 
organizations solved the problem 
reporting only the top three names. 
ARG pollster Dick Bennett says that 
had Agran’s surprise strength the 
polls been played news organiza- 
tions the result might well have been 
further rise the polls. Instead, “the 
press completely ignored the story, and 
began sink.” 

Agran’s unusual appearance with 
four the so-called major candidates 
the U.S. Conference Mayors led 
the first significant mention his cam- 
paign The New York Times. 
January article, Richard Berke noted 
that, after listening the candidates, 
“dozens mayors ... seemed agree 
one thing: the single candidate who 
truly understands urban needs Larry 
Agran.” Yet none the news 
reports saw the conference even 
mentioned that Agran was there. 

Similarly, when Agran participated 
with the “major” candidates the 
Global Warming Leadership Forum 
Tallahassee February 1-2, the audi- 
ence “was more enthusiastic about 
Larry Agran than about Bill Clinton,” 
says Carole Florman, organizer the 
conference. But the major news organi- 
zations covering the event ABC, 
CBS, and the omitted all mention 
Agran their reports. 

Most the national journalists 
spoke with expressed little surprise over 
the press treatment Agran has been 
receiving, and they offered similar 
explanations for it. Tom Rosenstiel, for 
example, who based Washington 
and writes media and politics for the 
Los Angeles Times, suggests there are 
several reasons. For one thing, political 
reporters tend cover those candidates 
the party professionals tell them are the 
“major” candidates. Reporters ask pols, 
What are you hearing? Who lining 
endorsements? Who doing fundrais- 
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ers for whom? This year, especially, 
Rosenstiel says, “the last thing the 
Democratic leaders want have 
attention paid someone like Larry 
Agran, which would reinforce the 
impression that they are putting forward 
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‘field unknowns. 

Secondly, says Rosenstiel, diffi- 
cult and confusing and expensive for 
the media have contend with lot 
candidates. “Journalists don’t sit 
around newsrooms asking, ‘Whom 
else should cover?’ The big question 
‘Whom can stop covering?’” 
Ultimately, Rosenstiel notes, “If jour- 
nalists think someone not likely 
win, then don’t think them 
someone devote much time to.” 

Jeff Cohen, executive director 
FAIR, New York-based media watch- 


dog group, argues that “it’s not the 
media determine whom get 
hear and whom don’t. That’s not 
reporting, it’s censorship.” notes that 
“the media have made Agran reverse 
Zelig. He’s clearly the right places 
the right time, and they excise him from 
the picture.” 

Washington Post columnist Colman 
McCarthy, who recently pressed for 
Agran’s inclusion televised debates, 
agrees with Cohen. expresses dis- 
gust with the “incestuous” relationships 
between the media and party elites. 
major abuse the media not that 
slant the news, but that can arbitrari- 
choose the news. The Agran blackout 
exemplifies that this journalistic crime 
easily gotten away with. Who going 
report it? Not the criminals, for 
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The debate over whether the media 
should identify rape victims continues. 
There should debate, however, 
about one group sexual assault vic- 
tims. should not identify, through 
words pictures, children who have 
been sexually exploited, and should 
interview them only under carefully 
controlled conditions, all. 

Why? Children cannot give informed 
consent being photographed for the 
same reason they are incapable giv- 


David Hechler, free-lance journalist, 
the author The Battle and the Backlash: 
The Child Sexual Abuse War. 
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ing informed consent having sex with 
adult: they cannot assess the poten- 
tial consequences. Furthermore, 
many cases their parents are equally 
ignorant the stigma their children 
may suffer they are identified. 
even with the parents’ consent don’t 
think should identify child victims 
project their images, HBO did 
its powerful documentary Child 
Rage. 

Interviews may conducted without 
revealing children’s identities, 
course. The rewards and dangers 
such interviews are best illustrated 
generally excellent article Tropic, 
The Miami Herald’s Sunday magazine. 
“Haunted Houses,” Madeleine Blais 
(March 22, 1987), explored the after- 
math notorious Florida day-care 
case. The dramatic lead had Blais riding 
car with six-year-old victim and 
her mother. The child resisted answer- 
ing questions until her mother said, 
“Tell her how Frank [the molester] 
chased you with the knife....” The child 
“reluctantly” provided details, then 
stopped talking and began “humming 
ferociously.” Finally, Blais wrote, “the 
child’s head lolls the side, and her 
eyes are closed. She pretends 
asleep drugged. the same time, 
she lifts her skirt and starts pull down 
her underpants.” 

Blais did not identify this child, 
another whom she quoted later. The 


passages which they appear are unde- 
niably poignant and powerful. Even so, 
the interviews which they were 
based were, opinion, inappropri- 
ate. There’s way predict how 
child will react interviews this 
kind know what further psychic 
damage may result 
Investigators, therapists, and lawyers 
need ask probing questions help 
the child and see that justice done, 
but why must reporters? And one 
reporter interviews child, will the par- 
ents say the competition? 

Moreover, this instance, could 
argued, the interviews were unneces- 
sary. Blais’s article contained wealth 
information provided victims’ 
parents, including quotes from their 
children. When questioned Blais about 
this matter, she told the parents had 
invited her talk their children and 
had, fact, asked most the questions 
themselves. never occurred her not 
interview the children partly because 
the parents felt strongly that this was the 
only way the enormity the crime 
could shown, she said. 

“Every concern you raise legiti- 
mate,” she said, adding that she sup- 
ports way can protect children. 
But when they've been violated,” she 
added, “is further violation not 
pay attention them, not talk 
them? have easy answers.” 

interviewing sexually abused 
child ever justified? too, have easy 
answers. But, minimum, should 
not interview children reflexively. 
most instances, other sources which 
may include transcripts, videotapes, and 
adults whom children have confided 
will suffice. there’s something 
important that only the child can add, 
and the child and the guardians are 
amenable, perhaps interview 
appropriate. The reporter should make 
clear, however, that the child not 
obliged answer and should sen- 
sitive enough stop apparent the 
child suffering. Interviews should 
conducted with therapist, lawyer, 
guardian present. 

boils down this: child victims are 
uniquely vulnerable. When respect 
ethical lines that may shield them from 
further damage, demonstrate not 
passivity but sensitivity quality too 
seldom associated with 
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citizen has ever posed more seri- 
ous threat American liberties than 
Edgar Hoover. This not say that 
was, congressman asserted 1972, 
“the American Beria.” Nor was the 
Federal Bureau Investigation, which 
directed for long, Cheka,” 
“American OGPU,” kind 
“Gestapo,” other critics charged. 
Hoover never shot people put them 
concentration camps the orders 
dictator the White House. But his 
bureau did become, the Congress 
which authorized its establishment 
1908 had feared, federal secret police. 

evaded public scrutiny and invaded 
the private lives Americans. spied 
their thoughts well their 
actions, often using such means 
unauthorized bugs and wiretaps, and 
burglaries, termed bag jobs.” 
resisted democratic control: Hoover 
happily blackmailed presidents with 
files full what one official called 
“political cancer.” Contributing little 
the security the state, the FBI signifi- 
cantly strengthened its repressive appa- 
ratus. former Attorney General 
Robert Jackson declared 1954: 
cannot say that our country could have 
central police without becoming 
totalitarian, but can say with great 
conviction that cannot become totali- 
tarian without centralized national 
police.” Taking characteristic revenge, 
Hoover later leaked the fact that 
Jackson had died the apartment 


Piers Brendon, author The Life and 
Death the Press Barons, lives 
Cambridge, England. 


one his female secretaries. 

this implies, the main secret that 
secret policemen have keep the 
secret their own corruption, which 
mushrooms the dark. And emerges 
from Curt Gentry’s book (though it’s 
only one theme wide-ranging 
study), Hoover himself engaged 
lifelong battle with “jackals the 
press” who tried tear the lid off the 
FBI dustbin. denounced investiga- 
tive reporters like Jack Anderson, who 
literally did root through his garbage: 
lower than dog shit for 
story.” Hoover tried get Jack Nelson 
fired from the Los Angeles Times 


branding him drunk, smear which, 
Nelson would cheerfully observe, 
“can’t ruin newspaperman.” Hoover 
opened Drew Pearson’s mail and placed 
I.F. Stone under surveillance. 
accused New York Post editor James 
Wechsler being Communist, spread 
derogatory rumors about publisher 
Dorothy Schiff, and tried discourage 
the paper’s advertisers. quelled 
opposition from William Randolph 
Hearst threatening prosecute him 
for taking Marion Davies across state 
line. once stopped magazine from 
printing exposé the FBI anony- 
mously sending its publisher pho- 


J.E.H.: lifelong battle with 
“jackals the press” 


tographs his wife committing fellatio 
with her chauffeur. 

corollary all this, Hoover dis- 
seminated many advertisements for 
himself newspapers, magazines, 
books, broadcasts, and films that 
Senator George Norris called him “the 
greatest hound for publicity the 
North American continent.” Hoover did 
favors for tame journalists like Walter 
Winchell and Don Whitehead, who ele- 
vated G-men into folk heroes. Having 
apparently purloined the proofs Max 
Lowenthal’s critical book the FBI, 
Hoover planted series well- 
informed editorials attacking 
papers like The New York Times and the 
Daily News. (He followed this 
acquiring informants publishing 
houses.) One agent suggested stealing 
copies the book from libraries, but 
his boss feared they would merely 
replaced, thus increasing sales. 
matter principle, though, Hoover was 
not averse literary larceny. one 
several Orwellian attempts recon- 
struct the past, his agents cut out unflat- 
tering references their director the 
diary Henry Morgenthau, Jr., which 
was lodged the National Archives, 
retyping and renumbering the pages 
that would look though nothing had 
been changed. 

But, whether censor propagan- 
dist, Hoover could not prevent the truth 
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about the FBI from seeping into the 
public prints. Magazines like The 
Nation and The New Republic accused 
systematically violating the rights 
U.S. citizens. Reporters like Drew 
Pearson and Jack Anderson disclosed 
that FBI files were stuffed with illicitly 
obtained tittle-tattle about the sex lives 
prominent people, which was some- 
times used against them notoriously 
the case Martin Luther King, Jr. 
Since Hoover’s death 1972 still 
office despite his seventy-seven years, 
because one dared fire him fur- 
ther revelations have emerged, thanks 
especially the Church committee, the 
Freedom Information Act, and tena- 
cious authors like Athan Theoharis. 

what new Gentry’s sprawling 
biography? Not huge amount. His por- 
trait Hoover familiar the xeno- 
phobic reactionary afraid germs but 
fond dirt, the man with the bulldog 
face, elephant’s memory, and the 
instincts piranha. There are fresh 
insights into the curious psychology 
this “crazy maniac” whose agents (as 
one said) had “to find out what wants 
and create the world believes in.” 
The book adds little our knowledge 
about Hoover’s falsification evidence 
cases like those Emma Goldman 
and the Rosenbergs, about his failures 
(and successes) crime-buster, about 
his willingness prostitute the FBI for 
base political ends, even about his own 
financial crookery. Moreover, Gentry 
makes some wild statements Hoover 
did not, claims, single-handedly 
create McCarthyism and some his 
“facts” look suspect the gossip 
Hoover’s files. 

Nevertheless, this hefty tome 
deserves welcome. Written breath- 
less demotic, entertaining read. 
contains immense wealth detail 
individually telling, cumulatively damn- 
ing. And concludes encouragingly 
that during Hoover’s last years journal- 
istic worms began turn, helping 
undermine his power. 

Partly this was because Hoover, feel- 
ing vulnerable now that had reached 
retirement age, became more reluctant 
use illegal methods against the 
media. Partly was because the 
changing climate the 1960s, newspa- 
pers and television became less deferen- 
tial, less easy intimidate with what 
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Representative Marcantonio had once 
called Hoover’s “system terror 
index cards.” And partly was because 
Hoover could persuade fewer journal- 
ists (as had, for example, sometime 
critic Walter Trohan the 
Tribune) that their patriotic duty was 
ignore FBI peccadilloes the higher 
interest defeating international com- 
munism. 

Now that this convenient bogey has 
vanished, scrutiny the FBI should 
even more severe. For the two 
decades since his death Hoover’s meth- 
ods have survived and revived, 
Gentry shows sinister epilogue. His 
book, above all, massive illustration 
Lord Acton’s axiom: “Everything 
secret degenerates; nothing safe that 
does not show can bear discussion 
and publicity.” 
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For more than twenty years, Jim 
Lederman worked journalist 
Israel, first for the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and then for 
National Public Radio. Among the last 
events covered was the intifada, the 
Palestinian uprising that began 
December 1987. September 1989 
Lederman returned the United States 
begin fellowship Harvard 
University’s Joan Shorenstein Barone 
Center the Press, Politics, and Public 
Policy. There devoted himself 
studying how the American press cov- 
ered the initial months the intifada. 
viewed the tapes 800 news broad- 
casts ABC, CBS, and NBC. 
plowed through more than 2,000 dis- 
patches filed The Associated Press. 
read 1,500 articles from The New 


Michael Massing, contributing editor, 
teaches course international reporting 
Columbia University’s School for 
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York Times, The Washington Post, and 
the Los Angeles Times, well 1,000 
articles from the Israeli press. Lederman 
came away convinced that the intifada 
marked major passage the develop- 
ment modern foreign reporting, 
par with the massacre Tiananmen 
Square and the fall communism 
Eastern Europe. 


His analysis, set out Battle Lines: 
The American Media and the Intifada, 
has Rip Van Winkle-like quality it. 
Returning these shores after many 
years abroad, Lederman eager 
share the stunning insights has 
gained into the nature international 
newsgathering. Unfortunately, the 
developments excitedly describes 
the global village, the information 
age, the new communications technolo- 
will seem entirely familiar all 
those who have been watching CNN, 
space bridges, and satellite broadcasts 
these last few years. 

“Television draws its power shape 
perceptions from its ability manipu- 
late images,” Lederman writes with typ- 
ical pomposity, then launches into 
extended discussion the history 
image-making, from the cave paintings 
“our prehistoric forefathers” through 
the works Rembrandt, Turner, and 
Picasso. Television, Lederman reveals, 
“has been able elevate the craft 
manipulating images préviously 
inconceivable level. doing, has 
created means for mass subliminal 
communication that now uses regular- 
help set the American political 
agenda.” 

those moments when Lederman 
gets down business and discusses 
how journalists actually covered the 
intifada, more interesting. Battle 
Lines addresses the central questions 
surrounding press coverage the 
intifada: How good job did reporters 
do? Did they provide full and bal- 
anced account the uprising? Did they 
accurately and fairly describe the con- 
cerns and actions the key players? 

Certainly Israeli officials did not 
think so. During the intifada, they regu- 
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larly blasted the foreign press for show- 
ing gross partiality the Palestinians. 
For instance, Avi Pazner, adviser 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, con- 
demned the “deliberately distorted and 
one-sided” nature the coverage. 
was particularly critical television, 
accusing “blatant bias.” one 
point, the Israeli government con- 
vinced that the presence foreign 
reporters the occupied territories was 
encouraging violence Palestinian 
youths went far seal off the 
West Bank. Israel’s concerns were 
echoed many members the Jewish 
community this country, some 
whom detected traces anti-Semitism 
the coverage. How justified were 
such complaints? 

the charge incitement, 
Lederman convincingly dismissive. 
notes, the rioting the West 
Bank continued without letup even after 
reporters were prevented from traveling 
there. Furthermore, Lederman observes, 
not one the more than 100 
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Palestinians killed before the imposition 
the ban was shot the presence 
cameras. “Rationality did not guide 
the critics,” Lederman writes. 
“Perceptions did. And the perception 
among many was that the foreign press 
corps, and particularly the television 
networks, were ‘the enemy.’ Just the 
uprising had, now, developed self- 
sustaining momentum its own, so, 
too, had the wave press bashing.” 

the question balance, however, 
Lederman’s assessment more mixed. 
praises the work those reporters 
who were based Israel and knew the 
region well. Once the initial excitement 
and hype surrounding the intifada sub- 
sided, writes, these journalists 
brought forth “many important new 
issues,” providing the public, “if not the 
whole story, very considerable part 

the same time, offers numerous 
instances distortion and bias espe- 
cially television. Some the exam- 
ples cited are quite eye-opening. one 
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NBC newscast, for instance, anchor 
Connie Chung introduced piece 
correspondent Jim Bitterman this way: 
“More Arab policemen who work for 
Israel the occupied territories 
resigned today protest Israel’s treat- 
ment Palestinians.” But, according 
the report that followed, the policemen 
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Only after Israeli soldiers 
were shown American 
television beating Palestinians 
with rocks did become 
known that the soldiers had 
been subjected several 
hours taunts and rock- 
throwing 


had resigned “apparently [following] 
threats from the PLO.” 

Lederman criticizes CBS’s Bob 
Simon for engaging very consider- 
able amount verbal caricature.” 
Among several examples, Lederman 
cites Simon’s contribution the 
famous CBS news clip that showed 
Israeli soldiers beating Palestinians with 
rocks. Simon, who did not actually wit- 
ness the incident (it was shot from dis- 
tant hillside camera crew using 
telephoto lens), supplied this voiceover: 


Much done the Middle East what 
passes for the heat passion. This seemed 
cold, deliberate, methodical. went for 
forty minutes.... Hospitals the West Bank 
and Gaza are full young Arabs with bro- 
ken arms. This how it’s done multiple 
fractures with rock. The boys did not 
scream. They did not beg. 


Later, Lederman points out, 
became known that the soldiers had 
been several hours 
taunts and rock-throwing. And the 
Palestinians did not have their arms bro- 
ken; the next night, they were seen 
walking without casts slings. 
Moreover, writes, “it would have 
been difficult know from distant 
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hillside whether not the Palestinian 
youngsters had screamed.” 

journalist comes for more criti- 
cism Battle Lines than Peter 
Jennings. The ABC anchorman par- 
ticular was prone editorializing and 
putting spin his introductions,” 
Lederman writes. Here Jennings 
lead-in set stories about visit 
the region Secretary State George 
Shultz: 


When the Secretary State said today 
that violence has never brought peace the 
Middle East, was repeating what hun- 
dreds and statesmen have said 
before him for long anyone can 
remember. Today, the Israelis have shot and 
killed another Palestinian. The Israeli prime 
minister thumbing his nose the United 
Nations. The Israeli government and the 
Reagan administration are getting each 
other’s nerves. 


Though not case overt bias, such 
comments seem “highly charged,” 
Lederman writes. 

When Palestinian newspaper editor 
Hanna Siniora and Gaza lawyer Fayez 
Abu Rahmeh visited Washington, 
Jennings had this say: 


Well, while the Israelis are searching for 
what they call new Palestinian leadership, 
Palestinians will tell you that the leaders 
already exist the Israelis would only 
talk them. Two them were 
Washington today talk Secretary 
State George Shultz. 


This was wrong two counts, 
Lederman shows. First, Israeli officials 
had talked both men length over 
the years. Second, neither man had 
constituency the occupied territories 
and neither was considered true lead- 
er. Israel who have long 
accused Peter Jennings having 
anti-Israel bias will find plenty more 
such ammunition Battle Lines. 

for newspapers, Lederman awards 
the lowest marks The New York 
Times. notes, the intifada hit 
particularly bad time for the paper 
after the transfer Thomas 
Friedman and before the arrival his 
replacement, Joel Brinkley. Into the 
breach the Times sent John Kifner. 
Though Kifner had traveled extensively 
the Middle East, had spent little 
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time Israel and had few sources there. 
And so, while the Palestinian side was 
described depth, with 
strong emphasis the human side 
the story,” the Israeli side was restricted 
official statements, speeches, and 
comments a.handful Israelis. The 
result, writes Lederman, was “serious 
imbalance” the paper’s coverage. 

The Washington Post did much bet- 
ter, believes. Its correspondent, 
Glenn Frankel, had been Israel for 
long time and had good sources there. 
Before coming Israel, Frankel had 
covered another popular uprising 
South Africa and Jerusalem 
had clear mandate from his editors 
step back from daily events and offer 
long-range analysis. The result was 
sense “continuity, direction, balance, 
and insight” and Pulitzer Prize. 

Lederman’s highest praise, though, 
reserved for the Los Angeles Times. 
Unlike the Post, which relied one 
correspondent, the Times flew 
extra reporter (Kenneth Freed) cover 
daily developments, thereby freeing its 
main correspondent (Dan Fisher) take 
the longer view. The paper was thus 
able provide crisp day-to-day cover- 
age well penetrating analysis. 
Lederman, the Times’s tag-team 
approach model how news 
organization should respond inter- 
national crisis. 

Generally speaking, though, Leder- 
man discerns some basic shortcomings 
the American approach. U.S. journal- 
ists, believes, relied far too nar- 
row range sources. Among 
Palestinians, hospital workers and social 
workers knew great deal about what 
was happening the West Bank and 
Gaza, but few journalists bothered 
contact them. Israelis, 
Lederman writes, journalists should 
have sought out clerks, plumbers, and 
teachers who had done reserve service 
the occupied territories, experi- 
ence that gave them special insights into 
the Israeli presence there. 

Most glaring all was the press’s 
failure explore the attitudes key 
elements Jewish society within 
Israel. “Only those Jewish constituen- 
cies who were capable organizationally 
mounting staged media events 
like the Peace Now movement the 
Jewish settlers the occupied territo- 


ries were given extensive press 
erage,” Lederman writes. his survey 
found virtually stories, for exam- 
ple, about the views the hundreds 
thousands Jews Asian North 
African origin Israel. Making the 
majority voters Israel, they strong- 
supported the Likud government’s 
tough position the intifada. Ignoring 
this crucial fact, the press tended 
demonize Prime Minister Shamir, cast- 
ing him the single obstacle peace 
settlement. 

Battle Lines particularly critical 
the “parachutists” flown cover the 
intifada. Lederman recalls meeting one 
sent the BBC “who was raw that 
could not recognize Jerusalem’s 
Teddy Kollek unquestionably one 
the most famous mayors the world 
and one the leading figures Israel’s 
political hierarchy.” Lederman identi- 
fies with the region’s stringers, that 
overworked, underpaid breed 
reporters who live the story night and 
day and thus know what’s really going 
on. Himself stringer for many years, 
Lederman has, sense, written 
stringer’s-eye view the Middle East. 
Battle Lines discusses the importance 
of, among other things, direct interna- 
tional dialing, generous rent-a-car bud- 
gets, and working the restaurant the 
government press office. 

Lederman’s preoccupation with such 
minutiae makes the pontificating 
Battle Lines seem all the odder. One 
moment describing the layout 
the American Colony Hotel East 
Jerusalem; the next he’s serving such 
big-think babble the following: 


one accepts the basic democratic 
premise that the ability the public and 
political leaders compare different 
approaches and observations events 
what forms the basis for rational debate 
public policy-making, then any monolithic 
democratic political decision making. 


Had Lederman simply used the intifa- 
case study how the press cov- 
ers crisis, this would have been more 
effective book. is, Battle Lines 
itself product the new information 
age, one which journalists feel com- 
pelled puff workaday observations 
into self-important pronouncements 
about What All Means. 


FEAT CLAY 


There were approximately eighty news- 
papers around the country that enjoyed 
the patronage printing U.S. statutes, 
and within the first year his tenure 
secretary state Henry Clay had 
snatched away from least ten pub- 
lishers. This was modest number 
replacements compared with what the 
Democrats were inaugurate when 
they captured the White House. Still, 
was unprecedented for the time. Clay 
continued this patronage policy 
throughout his tenure, shifting the print- 
ing from the initial ten seventy-six 
journals, and was regularly lambasted 
the Jacksonians for blatantly 
attempting corrupt the press. The 
Nashville Republican lost its subsidy 
the Nashville Whig, sheet owned 
family possibly related Clay; John 
Binn’s Democratic Press Philadel- 
phia replaced newspaper partially 
owned the Jacksonian Samuel 
Ingham; and Charleston, the Patriot, 
supported George McDuffie and 
Robert Hayne, was supplanted the 
City Gazette. 

far could control it, Clay 
distributed the patronage where felt 
could the most good. “Nobody can 
say that neglect friends,” later 
boasted with one his significant leers. 
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LET’S MAKE DEAL 


journalists who covered mergers found themselves increasingly the object 
attention, they began their demands. They didn’t want talk with some 
they wanted straight the source. And gradually, that what they did. the 
mid- late-1980s, any merger reporter worth his her salt had the number the 
home phone, the country home, and the carphone every top dealmaker the 
country. And they would think nothing dialing them whenever they had to. The 
dealmakers, turn, were only too happy ingratiate themselves with the main- 
stream journalists. Press coverage was becoming increasingly important and could 
even influence the outcome deal, altering public opinion increasing the 
pressure boards directors. Part dealmaker’s job was cultivate special 
relationship with one two key journalists who could counted get his point 
view, his “spin” deal, into the public’s eye. 

this game mutual seduction, Kravis Kohlberg Roberts proved particu- 
larly effective. Interviews were granted sparsely, which only helped further 
allure.... Even the most prestigious publications, KKR would generally 
deal with only one reporter. That left the rest feeling intimidated and somehow defi- 
cient, yet the same time, admiring and envious the person whose calls were 
returned. own case, had the frustrating experience being turned down sev- 
eral times while was Business Week, the ground that they just didn’t inter- 
views, even though knew that they did.... 

After joined the Times and gradually gained acceptance, was invited several 
times have lunch with [Henry Kravis] his private dining room for off-the- 
record chat. felt akin being summoned for audience with the pope, and other 
reporters would nod approvingly when they heard where you were going for lunch. 
Henry would occasionally return reporters’ phone calls, just often enough make 
worth trying, but just inconsistently enough that you still felt pleased when you actu- 
ally succeeded reaching him. Gradually, many reporters the Times and else- 
where came think Henry genuinely nice guy.... And the more that reporters 
got know him person, the harder was not sympathetic, perhaps even 
little protective. KKR was one the most active dealmakers the world. Even 
KKR wasn’t directly involved deal, Henry might still knowledgeable because 
the firm analyzed many companies without ever making bid. Henry’s charm and 
importance made him source not trifled with. The coverage KKR, turn, 
became increasingly deferential. 
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TAB TAPS PREZ 
FOR HEAD 


Although were bitterly disappointed 
about [the escape Palestinian hijack- 
Abul Abbas, the American people 
were jubilant when the intercept [of his 
plane carrying four other hijackers] was 
reported. BAG THE BUMS wrote the 
New York Daily News banner 
headline. amusing footnote the 
whole event, was Pat Buchanan’s 
office, working with him the presi- 
dent’s announcement that the terrorists 
had been captured, when call came 
from Niles Latham, editor the New 
York Post. “We need great headline,” 
Niles said. like use YOU CAN 
RUN BUT YOU CAN’T HIDE. you can get 
the President use it, put the 
whole line quotes.” 

was little unusual for journalist 
suggest language for the president. 
but Pat and had acknowledge that 
this was much better conclusion for 
the president’s remarks than the ending 
had written. The president used the 
new line, and the reaction was terrific. 
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Northrop Loss Means 21,000 Lost Jobs 


Finally, have made the commitment 
our readers minimize “jumps,” those sto- 
ries that continue from one page another. 
Readers have told newspapers loud and 
ten that they not like such “jumps,” and 
resolved arrange our pages that 
most stories will finish the page they 
began. 


Page 


Star-News (Pasadena, Calif.) 1/28/92 Los Angeles Times 4/24/91 


Food stamp recipients turn plastic 


The Miami Herald 12/22/91 


Lansing residents 
can drop off trees 


The Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal 1/14/92 


3,000 honor guardsmen killed crash 


The Times-Picayune (New Orleans, La.) 2/10/92 


Cuomo urges Japan Clinton back home 
buy New York for slow execution 


The Times Union (Albany, N.Y.) 10/1/91 | Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazette 1/25/92 


Aging secretary considers run for Senate 


The Daily News (Lebanon, Pa.) 12/8/91 


Sexually 


teen-age girls for men 


The Arizona Republic 12/17/91 
CJR will pay $25 for items published The Lower case. Please send only 
original clippings suitable for reproduction, together with name and date publication. 
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